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A PRAYER. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSETTI. 





Lord, grant us eyes to see and ears to hear 

And souls to love and minds to understand, 

And steadfast faces toward the Holy Land, 

And confidence of hope and tilial fear, 

And citizenship where thy saints appear 

Before thee, heart in heart and hand in hand, 

And alleluias where their chanting band 

As waters and as thunders fill the sphere. 

Lord, grant us what thou wilt, and what thou 
wilt 

Deny, and fold us in thy peaceful fold: 

Not as the world gives, give to us thine own: 

Inbuild us where Je-usalem is built 

With walls of jasper and with streets of gold, 

And thou thyself, Lord Christ, the corner- 
stone. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A Happy New Year to all the friends of 
equal rights! 





The past year has seen the extension of 
suffrage to tax-paying women in New York 
and in Norway, and a growth in public 
opinion all over the civilized world in favor 
of equal rights for women. 





=e 


Senorita Carolina Huidobro will give a 
series of four lectures under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, in Hall B, Legion of Honor 
Building, 200 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, at 3 P. M., on Tuesday, Jan. 14, 
Tuesday, Jan. 21, Wednesday, Jan. 29, 
and Wednesday, Feb. 5, on “The Social 
Condition of the Women of Chili,’’ “The 
Spanish-American Woman as an Educator 
and Philanthropist,’’ ‘*The Spanish-Amer- 
ican Woman as a Writer,’’ and ‘‘How Can 
the Women of North and South America 
Best Coéperate in Sympathy and Action?”’ 
Tickets, for the course, $1.50, for single 
lectures, 50 cents, may be obtained at 3 
Park Street, or from Senorita Huidobro, 
7 Durham Street, Back Bay, Boston. 


The annual report of the New York 
State Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women, lately 
published, speaks of ‘‘the abatement of 
the woman suffrage agitation in Eng- 
land.’’ The first petition for woman suf- 
frage in England, in 1867, was signed by 
only 1,499 women; that of 1873 was 
signed by 11,000 women, and the petition 
presented to the members of the recent 
Parliament was signed by 257,000 women. 
This is about the ratio in which interest 
in equal suffrage is abating, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


The same anuti-suffrage report says: 

A year ago, at the Cleveland election 
for school directors, 6,000 women voted; 
this year only 706 went to the polls. 

In Cleveland the head of the school 
system is elected biennially, leaving only 
some comparatively unimportant officials 
to be chosen on the intervening year. 
Hence, on the off year, the school vote of 
both men and women is always light. 
This is the off year, and the vote is about 
the same as on the last off year. The 
Cleveland women’s school vote has grown 
steadily at each full election since the 
right was granted. In 1896, 1,682 women 
voted; in 1897, 228; in 1898, 4,831; in 
1899, 763; in 1900, 7,359; in 1901, 706, 
The truth about Cleveland had been 
brought to the attention of the officers of 
the Anti-Suffrage Association months be- 
fore their report was issued; so it would 
seem that this misleading statement was 
made intentionally. 
-_--— 








Col. T. W. Higginson has just cele- 
brated his seventy-eighth birthday, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore her eighty-sec- 
ond. Yet these distinguished advocates 
of reform are still equal to more work 
than half a dozen average young men and 
women, 





Certain newspaper men in London are 
said to have risen in rebellion against 
women in journalism, and to have de- 
manded and obtained the reduction of 
the pay of the women employed on one 
paper. This action is as short sighted as 
it is selfish. The women are admitted to 
be doing good journalistic work, and the 
cheaper they can be forced to do it, the 
greater will be the temptation to editors 
to employ themin place of men, It is not 
the competition of women per se, but the 
competition of underpaid women that is 
driving men out of so many fields of 
labor. The stupid workman, whether 
newspaper writer or shoemaker, tries to 
prevent women by force from working; 
the intelligent workman tries to get 
them equal pay. The action of these Lon- 
don journalists is not merely a crime, it is 
a blunder. 





-_-- 


The ladies who wish to join Mrs. S. S. 
Fessenden’s class in parliamentary law 
are invited to meet at Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw’s, 6 Marlboro St., Boston, next Mon- 
day,at 3.30 P.M., to decide at what time and 
place the lessons shall be given. Let no 
one stay away from the meeting and then 
afterwards complain that the time selected 
will not be convenient for her. 





Have you made your New-Year good 
resolutions? Include among them a reso- 
lution to drop some of the less important 
things, and to work harder for this funda- 
mental reform, 





-_-- 


NO FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly on the second Tuesday 
of January will be omitted, in order to 
leave the field clear for the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts W.S. A. On the 
fourth Tuesday, Jan. 28, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, will speak on the science of 
nutrition. An especially interesting meet- 
ing is expected, 





CARDINAL GIBBONS ON WOMEN. 


Cardinal Gibbons, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, makes another attack on equal 
rights women, and women who are devot- 
ed to clubs and to “‘society.’’ He seems 
to think these are one and the same set of 
women, and he blames them for much do- 
mestic unhappiness and divorce. 

It may be freely granted that homes are 
apt to suffer when women try to belong 
to too many clubs, but this tendency is 
not found any oftener among suffragists 
than among their opponents, if as often. 
The women who join Anti-Suffrage Associ- 
ations are largely the women who incline 





to join everything that comes along, and 





one well-known woman, a prominent 
member of the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women, is popularly reported to 
be an officer in fourteen different women’s 
clubs. The leading suffrage workers, on 
the other hand, from Mrs, Chapman Catt 
down, unite in urging women not to scat- 
ter their energies over so many societies. 
As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, said the other day, ‘‘Many women 
are beclubbed too much.’”’ As for the 
fashionable and frivolous, who neglect 
their homes for society, they are ‘‘Antis,”’ 
almost to a woman. 

But whatever harm may be done to the 
home by excessive indulgence in society 
or in club work, none at all is done to it 
by equal rights for women. In Wyoming, 
full suffrage was granted in 1869. During 
the twenty years from 1870 to 1890, di- 
vorce in the United States at large in- 
creased about three times as fast as the 
population. In the group of Western 
States, omitting Wyoming, it increased 
nearly four times as fast as the popula- 
tion. In Wyoming it increased only about 
half as fast as the population. 

Dr. Fernand Deschamps, secretary of 
the Sociological Society of Belgium, lately 
came to this country to investigate woman 
suffrage. He is a Catholic. He talked 
with Archbishop Ireland, who told him 
that equal suffrage in the Western States 
worked well, and with Cardinal Gibbons, 
who told him it worked badly. ‘*When 
the Cardinal said that, I smiled inward- 
ly,’ said Dr. Deschamps, ‘for I had just 
come back from the equal suffrage States, 
and I knew better.’’ He had «questioned 
Catholic priests, and ministers of various 
denominations, lawyers and doctors, and 
men and women in different walks of life, 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Kan- 
sas. ‘‘In all my investigations,’’ he said, 
‘*T found only two persons who said equal 
suffrage had had any bad effect upon the 
family. Those were one Catholic priest 
and one German saloon-keeper. Even in 
Utah the Roman Catholic Bishop told me 
that while woman suffrage was rather 
contrary to his feelings as a matter of 
sentiment, yet he must acknowledge that 
he had never known or heard of any harm 
resulting from it.’’ ey me % 


=-<— 


THE BUSH WOMAN IN POLITICS. 








In Australia, as in the other places 
where women have been granted equal 
suffrage, they are proving the fallacy of 


the prediction that women could not be | 


induced to take an interest in public 
affairs. Marcus Malcolm writes in ‘‘The 
Coéperator:’’ 

‘So absorbing and general has been the 
theme of politics during the past few 
weeks that even for womankind it has 
eclipsed all else—-or at least has been of 
equal interest with her clothes. No pre- 
vious election has been of similar moment 
to women, principally, it may be, that but 
for the three fatal Legislative Councillors 
they would have been voters themselves 
on the occasion, and that possibility has 
awakened them to their politically defi- 
cient education and the need for picking 
up knowledge. In this connection there 
is little doubt that the country mouse is 
going to get ahead of the town mouse, 
though this aspect of the woman elector 
was very surprising to the writer on a re- 
cent tour round the bush. I had, it must 
be confessed, rather dreaded the first few 
years of woman’s political freedom, rec- 
ognizing that a large new body of voters, 
ignorant of the science of government, 
was suddenly to grasp a sharp weapon in 
its inexperienced hands; and amongst the 
most untrained of that band would be, I 
considered, from the circumstances of 
their isolation, the bush women. 

‘*How different is the reality! The gen- 
eral and intelligent appreciation of politi- 
cal matters among the bush women was 
strongly evidenced during the contest just 
ended. The majority of country candi- 
dates have remarked on the large attend- 
ance of women at their meetings, as well 
as on the amount of actual canvassing un- 
dertaken by them on behalf of the candi- 
dates. Primrose dames were mere ama- 
teurs at the game compared with them. 
They knew who was not on the roll, and 
who had not a ‘right,’ and how this one 
could be influenced and the other ren- 
dered less harmful. In the Sydney sub- 
urbs the women who attend political 
meetings do so generally as a matter of 
amusement, and with, all too frequently, 
but a partial understanding of the argu- 
ments put before them. The country 
woman goes as to a function of the deep- 





est interest; the local matters touched on 
are vital to her, and entirely within her 
comprehension. 

‘“‘Whether the candidate speaks of the 
road vote, how it has so often been 
‘‘starved”’ for the city’s benefit, or of the 
necessity for rabbit legislation, or im- 
proved land laws, or light railways to the 
interior, she can supply him with facts for 
his argument, with instances to point his 
moral. Just as often as her male rela- 
tions does she go over those neglected, 
dangerous roads. Just as much as they 
does she suffer from the absence of rail- 
way communication when the stores are 
weeks behindhand, owing to the teams 
being bogged on the track. The eaten- 
out paddocks that result from the devas- 
tation of the all-conquering rabbit, tbat 
make the bread-winner’s wool cheque 
pitifully small, mean to her no summer 
holiday, no break in the year’s dull round, 
perhaps no college for the boys and girls, 
and a further unneeded training in the 
art of ‘doing without.’ Perhaps she is a 
selector’s daughter, and has taken up land 
herself, and is thus personally interested 
in the question of re-appraisement, 
lengths of tenure, and timber reserves. 
Her part in the audience is not that of an 
outsider, but of a worker who must fol- 
low the platform of rival candidates so as 
to know on whom to bestow her weight of 
influence. 

“At some of the townships—not in the 
big railway towns—one campaigner told 
me he had frequently as many women as 
men at his meetings, and that they had 
no consciousness of there being anything 
surprising in it, but regarded it quite as a 
inatter of course. An instance that came 
under my own notice in a particularly 
wild and desolate part of the bush, sixty 
miles from a railway station, was of a 
young woman, whose brothers were away 
droving. She rode alone, on a cold, 
moonless night, seven miles to hear the 
speaker. Rain fell during the meeting, 
and she had no neighbor going her way, 
but that was of no moment in her eye. 
She rode solitarily away at half-past ten, 
quite unconcerned, and quite unaware 
that she was doing anything remarkable, 

‘*That so large a section of womankind 
as are dwellers in the bush are adopting 
this attitude toward matters of govern- 
ment is very interesting, and likewise im- 
portant, when one reflects that not only 
the State Legislature but the Federal, also, 
is committed to the enfranchisement of 
women in the near future. What calls for 
special remark in our bush sisters’ politi- 
cal enthusiasm is that it is apparently gen- 
erated without organization, agitation, o1 
concerted action, and is solely the out- 
come of their environment.” 


———-, @weoe —-—— 


PAYING WORK FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 

“I think it is more thoroughly realized 
day by day how ‘much nutritious, well- 
cooked, well-selected food has to do not 
only with the physical well-being but also 
with the mental,’’ says Miss Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College, in Good 
Housekeeping. ‘*Many large institutions 
have learned this truth, and have set at 
the head of their dietary departments 
women with a knowledge of careful mark- 
eting, the properties of food, the best 
possible methods for cooking and serving 
that food. Every university, college and 
school should realize that this is a neces- 
sity. For this position a college would 
certainly give first choice to college wom- 
en, yet they cannot always be found. 
And it is interesting to note that these 
women are generally teachers of political 
economy. Asa result of their investiga- 
tions they have recognized the truth that 
for the evils of drunkenness and discon- 
tent a very practical cure is clean, health- 
ful, thrifty homes, 

“Every cooking school in our common 
schools to-day is doing real missionary 
work, rearing girls to be intelligent, help- 
ful home-makers and members of society. 
I had a talk some time ago with Miss 
Forehand, the capable principal of the 
training school in domestic economy so 
ably supported by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Boston. Every 
year that school graduates a large class of 
teachers, and Miss Forehand told me that 
the opportunity for college graduates in 
this line of work is unlimited. I see the 
possibility myself. The college woman, 
broad-minded, democratic, with a splendid 
education as the foundation and the study 
of domestic science following, could make 
herself a power. Even the ‘servant girl 
problem’ offers an opportunity for scien- 
tific solution.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. L, A, CoOoONLEY WARD, of Chicago, 
well known as an active suffragist and club 
woman, is spending the winter in Havana, 
Cuba. 

Mrs. Carrkik CHAPMAN Catt will 
speak at Southern Conferences during the 
fortnight ending Feb. 12, in Asheville, N. 
C.; Columbia and Charleston, 8. C.; Rich- 
mond, Va ; and Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. EMMA SHArTER Howarp is sec- 
retary of the Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Union of California. She 
read an interesting paper at the recent 
Fruit-Growers’ Convention on the work 
of women in these lines, 


Mrs. A. R. DopGe is the senior pro- 
prietor of a new hotel in Jacksonville, 
Fla., which is said to be one of the finest 
in the South. The beautiful and substan- 
tial building is the first large structure 
erected in the city since the disastrous 
fire of last May, and it was completed by 
Mrs. Dodge under very adverse condi- 
tions. 

THE PRINCESS MARy d’YSEMBURG, 
sister of Prince Henry XXII. of Reuss, 
contributes to a recent North American 
Review an article advocating radical re- 
forms in dress for women. The Princess 
would do away with the corset altogether. 
Skirts, she says, should not reach the 
ankles, and shoes should be without heels 
and as open as sandals, 


Mrs. AuGustTA TULLER, who died re- 
cently in Bridgeport, Ct., at 96, was one of 
the few remaining ‘‘real’’ Daughters of the 
Revolution. She was also one of the last 
three pensioners of the Revolutionary War 
as the widow of a soldier in that war, and 
was the oldest resident of Bridgeport. 
She was a daughter of Hiram Way, of 
Woodbury, one of the Connecticut men in 
Gen. Israel Putnam’s command, Her hus- 
band, Nelson Tuller, of the same town, 
was in the same command. 


Mrs, Bette M. Perry, of Charlotte, 
Mich., president of the Michigan State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has pre- 
pared a biography of Mrs. Lucinda Hins- 
dale Stone, which is to be published soon. 
Mrs. Perry has been assisted by Mrs. Lucia 
Eames Hlount, Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, Mrs. J. B. Thomas, and other 
friends of Mrs. Stone. The work is auto- 
biographical as far as possible, containing 
much material written by Mrs, Stone and 
left among her papers. It tells of her 
early life, her struggles as a pioneer 
teacher, her travels abroad, her work in 
the formation of women’s clubs, and her 
reminiscences of eminent men and women 
with whom she had been associated. An 
introduction is contributed by Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin. 


PRESIDENT M. CAREY THOMAS, of 
Bryn Mawr College, by her recently pub- 
lished letter, has called out a lively dis- 
cussion on the higher education of wom- 
en. With clearness and logic she has 
summed up the present situation, giving 
statistics that will be a surprise to most 
readers, There are now more than 21,- 
000 women studying in college. They 
constitute 27.4 per cent. of all college stu- 
dents. Her statements regarding mar- 
riage and preparation for motherhood are 
of especial interest. One pungent re- 
mark js: ‘College women, like other 
women, are dependent on men for mar- 
riage, and the college presidents who en- 
join upon us to teach women womanly 
virtues and educate them to become 
wives and mothers should begin by edu- 
cating their own college men to become 
husbands.”’ 


Mrs. De Witt C. SNYDER, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a missionary who has just returned, 
has the distinction, says the Christian at 
Work, of having gone farther into the 
African interior than any other woman. 
With her husband she travelled over a 
thousand miles up the Congo. On this 
journey she contracted African fever, and 
as her health continued to fail she was 
obliged to return home. Mrs. Snyder 
tells many interesting stories of her expe- 
riences in the ark Continent. Her baby, 
she said, was the first white child the na- 
tives had ever seen. When they learned 
of its birth they came from miles around. 
and when the little girl was shown to 
them they immediately decided that a 
celebration should be given in her honor. 
Although the child was only three days 
old, they carried out the programme in 
full, and performed a native dance. At 
its conclusion Mr. Snyder presented them 
with a quantity of salt, a delicacy they 
prefer to all others. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hart, who went to the 
Klondike last May with her brother and a 
party of prospectors, has just got back to 
her home in Los Angeles, after a series of 
adventures such as few women can relate. 


Mrs. Hart is well known throughout | 


California as a newspaper woman, and 
her northern trip was largely for the pur- 
pose of gathering material for her work, 
Upon reaching Nome, she bougit a small 
house, and there she and her brother re- 
sided while they were exploring the frozen 
regions in the hope of wealth. Mrs, Hart 
now has three claims of her own, besides 
shares in three others. She will go back 
in the spring to develop the mines, 

Among her many adventures while in 
Alaska, she tells with most relish about a 
trip to Sinrock, in company with a large 
band of Eskimos, she being the only white 
person for many miles around, 

“Sinrock Mary,”’ the reindeer queen, is 
known far and wide as the leader of this 
northern tribe. Her husband, Sinrock 
Charley, died eighteen months ago, and 
since then the tribe has been governed by 
his widow, who manages its affairs in a 
business-like way. 

Sinrock Mary owns 400 reindeer, and 
occasionally she comes to Nome to trade, 
accompanied by some of her tribe. She 
made one of these trips soon after Mrs. 
Hart arrived, and the newspaper instinct 
of the journalist told her that Sinrock 
Mary and her Eskimos would furnish 
good material. 

Mrs. Hart sought an interview with the 
queen, and proposed to take her picture. 
Sinrock Mary had never seen a camera. 
She was surly, and swore in good English. 
In fact, her English vocabulary contains 
few words except expressions of pro- 
fanity. 

Next day, however, Mrs. Hart gathered 
together some candy, bright bits of rib- 
bon, and cheap jewelry, and with them 
won the heart of the reindeer queen to 
such an extent that the latter not only 
had her photograph taken, but invited 
Mrs. Hart to go with her. Mrs. 
Hart accepted the invitation. 

When the boat stopped for the first 
night’s encampment, she found herself in 
drunken 


home 


the midst of a howling mob of 


Indians, of whom even their queen was 
afraid. 
Mrs. Hart tells with much gusto, now 


that the danger is past, how she was res- 
cued for the night from the Indian camp 
by three miners who chanced to be stay- 
ing inacabin near. Next day she went 
on with Sinrock Mary and her company to 
Sinrock, their home, having accomplished 
a feat recorded of no other white woman. 
She was at Sinrock ten days, and learned 
much about the habits of the Indians. 

Sinrock Mary lives in the only wooden 
house in Sinrock. This has three rooms, 
and in it the queen and her twelve adopt- 
ed children reside. Here Mrs. Hart was 
entertained, and ate reindeer steak of her 
own cooking at every meal, 

Mrs. Hart did considerable mining on 
her own account while away. The Mon- 
golon Company at Glacier Creek offered 
her all the gold she could dig by herself, 
and the California woman had no hesi- 
tancy in accepting the courtesy. She 
donned a short skirt and miner’s hat, and 
went to work. In one week she had taken 
out about $50 worth of gold, and was 
just becoming accustomed to the business 
when an affray arose among the miners, 
and the soldiers came and stopped opera- 
tions. The right to the claim was dis- 
puted by two companies, and each was 
working it. In the centre there was a 
dead line, on both sides of which lay 
loaded revolvers, and the miners worked 
with their firearms within reach. Things 
came to a climax when, one night, one of 
the miners was shot and another disap- 
peared, so the authorities interfered. 

Undisturbed by these little irregulari- 
ties, Mrs. Hart enjoyed her mining expe- 
rience, and regretted its abrupt 
one occasion she was 


conclu- 
sion, although on 
imprisoned by the earth, which caved in 
as she was digging, and she had to be 
extricated by the miners. 

“T enjoyed every moment of the time,” 
said she, ‘‘and wanted to stay al] winter. 
I believe I have some good claims, and I 
mean to make a fortune out of them when 
I get back next spring.”’ 

Mrs. Meynell, the English poet and es- 
sayist, has been sent to this country by 
the Pall Mall Gazette to write on Ameri- 
ean life and scenery. She is also to give 
talks before the students of certain col- 
leges. 

Miss Gracia L. Jenks of Stillwater, who 
was chairman of press work for the Min- 
nesota W. S. A. during the past year has 
gone to Paris with her friend Miss Mary 
E. Houston, of Beloit, Wis., for a year of 
post graduate study at the Sorbonne. 

oth girls are graduates of Carleton, one 
of Minnesota’s coéducational colleges. 
Miss Jenks writes from France to the 
Minnesota Bulletin: ‘‘The French people 





are wonderfully well informed on all sub- 
jects relating to their own country, more 
so than the average American, I think. 
Every one reads the papers, the women 
more than the men apparently. The wom- 
en seem to be the shop-keepers here, and 
even in Paris one sees a large number of 
them in the stores. We buy our railway 
tickets of women, and here at Enghien 
women have charge of the gates at the 
railway crossings. There are women in 
charge of the office at the big hotel in 
Southampton, and it was to a woman I 
paid the amount due on excess baggage; 
in fact, as Mary says, they seem to be 
omnipresent.’”’ 

Louise Frances Dodge edits a bright 
news, club and society page, ‘Our People 
and Others,” in the Morning Tribune of 
Tampa, Fla. She gives due credit for 
notes from WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, @ cour- 
tesy frequently forgotten by our editorial 
friends. 

OOO 
BASKET-WEAVING FOR WOMEN. 





Miss Emma Pitman Wilburn, of Teach- 
ers’ College, sets forth the attractions 
and advantages of basket-weaving as a 
protitable employment for Georgia wom- 
en. Inthe Southern Woman she says: 

‘*Aside from its direct use in the home, 
there is always a demand for fancy bas- 
kets by the florist, the confectioner, and 
the fruit-dealer. Most of these baskets 
are imported either from the North or 
from China and Japan. 

‘*‘Why cannot the people of cur State 
learn from the Indian, and utilize the vast 
abundance of native material by making 
baskets with which to supply this de- 
mand? We have everywhere quantities 
of grasses, corn shucks, oat and wheat 
straw; in the south of the State the palm- 
etto and !ong-leaved pine furnish a ready 
material; the willow is broadly distrib- 
uted, and there are numerous other possi- 
bilities. 

“The form of basketry which is most 
interesting from the artistic point of view, 
and need not for this reason be any the 


less useful, is the work with grasses, 
shucks, and straws. We find in these 
materials the most beautiful colors,— 


greens, browns, reds, yellows, and pur- 
ples, — by a judicious combination of 
which wonderful effects may be obtained. 
It is possible to get any shape desired, and 
one of the baskets carefully planned and 
wrought is as mucha work of art asa 
vase from some famous pottery or a well- 
painted picture. 

“In addition to baskets, interesting 
plaques for wall decoration, pin trays, 
smoking sets, collar and cuff boxes, and 
numerous other useful and beautiful arti- 
may be made from these native 
grasses. 

‘‘Now that the schools are realizing the 
importance of educating the hand, I think 
that teachers will find this work in grass 
very profitable. This applies especially 
to the country schools, where the material 
is so abundant and easily obtained. By 
interesting the children in the work, the 
mothers become interested, and thus the 
foundation for a remunerative home in- 
dustry may be formed.”’ 


cles 


—eEt——™ 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


At the recent municipal election in 
Malden, Mass., Dr. C. Maria Nordstrom 
was reélected to the school board for a 
three-years term, having already served 
fifteen consecutive years with rarely an 
absence. She is the oldest member on 
the board in point of service. 





Dr. Irma Klausner and Miss Elsa von 
der Leyen, who were the first women to 
take their degree and pass the German 
state medical examination, have now set- 
tled at Berlin, where they intend to prac- 
Now that this is allowed in Germany 
Berlin to 


tise. 
many women are flocking to 
study medicine, 


-— = ——— 
“THE DECAY OF DOMESTICITY.” 

The question as to the ‘‘decay of domes- 
ticity among women”? is just now exciting 
some discussion, says Mrs. Isabella Webb 
Parks in the Union Signal. Understand- 
ing by ‘‘decay of domesticity’’ a growing 
disincligation on the part of women to 
carry on the various trades in their homes 
which in the past have composed the con- 
glomerate known as ‘‘housekeeping,’’ and 
a growing tendency to carry on other work 
outside of their homes, there can be, in 
our judgment, no room for doubt as to 
the fact of such ‘‘decay.”’ 

It is just as certain and inevitable as the 
“decay of domesticity’’ among men, and 
for precisely the same reasons. When 
each individual family raised and manu- 
factured everything that the family used, 
‘‘domesticity’? was sure to be developed 
to an extent impossible under present 
conditions, With the advance of civiliza- 
tion, which means the growing codpera- 
tion of mankind, ‘‘domesticity’’ must of 
necessity wane. It has waned very fast 





in these days of industrial development, 
of marvellous invention of labor-saving 
machinery. 

With few exceptions, the work of man 
long ago leftthe home. Some of the more 
distinctive work of women has lingered by 
the hearthstone. But it is being driven 
forth by the logic of events. Most of the 
world’s work can be done better and more 
cheaply when done ona large scale. Rail- 
roads and street-car lines make it possible 
for thousands of people to ride who, under 
the old system of private conveyances, 
must have plodded their way over the 
world, The scribe who once in the priv- 
acy of his Lome laboriously copied the 
precious manuscripts of the world’s limit- 
ed literature has long since left his ink to 
dry in the bottle, and betaken himself to 
the great establishments where the print- 
ing press gives employment to multitudes 
of ‘‘scribes.’’ The product of the puny 
wheel of ‘Bertha the beautiful spinner’ 
was contemptible in quantity, texture and 
cheapness beside the product of the great 
manufactories. 

This is proving to be true also of the 
work which is still designated as house- 
work. Such enterprises as the great 
Steam Kitchen of Christiania prove be- 
yond all cavil that the meals of a family 
can be provided at less than half the cost 
by an institution which provides meals 
for hundreds of families. Moreover, the 
meals are superior in quality of material 
and in cooking. 

Of necessity, the work which is done on 
a large scale must be in the hands of ex- 
perts, and therefore of a higher grade 
than that done by amateurs. The work 
thus done by experts is held in higher 
esteem than that done by amateurs. This 
is the reason why housework has fallen 
into disrepute, and the position of house 
servant sunk in the social scale below that 
of the clerk or the typewriter. 

These are the reasons for the ‘‘decay of 
domesticity’? among women. It can be 
prevented only by turning back the wheels 
of progress and returning to the old con- 
ditions of semi-barbarism. More and 
more women will do their work, as men 
do theirs, outside of their homes. ‘There 
are, of course, some lines of work which 
ean be done by the individual alone, some 
of which must be done in this way. These 
may well be carried on in the home in 
connection with the care of children. 

It is only those who have an entire mis- 
conception of what home is, who have not 
carefully studied the already 
made, and who have never contemplated 


changes 


the possibility of anything different from 
our present system, who look upon these 
changes with fear. If home is 2 place de 
signed for eating and drinking, a place in 
which to have one’s laundry work done, 
then the driving of these industries out 
will indeed destroy our homes. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
our homes have not suffered by being de- 
prived of their weaving and spinning in- 
dustries, nor have they become less com- 
fortable since the carpet-making and can- 
dle-making left them for the factories, 
while our wearing apparel, our carpets 
and candles have improved beyond calcu- 
lation. But the true conception of home 
is not of a work-shop of any description. 
It is that of a place where kindred spirits, 
those nearest and dearest, withdraw from 
the world to find rest and intellectual 
growth in communion with one another. 
To drag into the home any part of the 
wearisome labors of the world, serves only 
to detract from its restfulness and peace. 


--- 


A. LANG—MISOGYNIST. 





Andrew Lang has lately written a bio- 
graphical and critical monograph on 
Alfred Tennyson. Elia W. Peattie, in 
the Boston Transcript, calls attention to 


‘a virulent attack on equal rights for wom- 


en in which Mr. Lang indulges. She says: 

While ambling gently through the fields 
of Tennyson’s poetry—with not a cloud 
in the blue nor a serpent in the grass— 
suddenly Mr. Lang rears, screams, froths, 
at thought of ‘‘!he Princess,” that Pan- 
tagruelian and essentially lyrical per- 
formance. 

After paying full tribute to the almost 
magic beauty of the verse, he says: 

“The the question of 
woman, her wrongs, her rights, her edu- 
cation, her capabilities, was not ‘in the 
air’ in 1847. To be sure it bad often been 
‘in the air.’’’ And he cunfesses that the 
Alexandrian Platonists, the Renaissance, 
even the age of Anne, ‘thad their emanci- 
pated and learned ladies.’’ But at this 
point he grows cautious and points out 
that George Sand liked needlework, and 
that George Eliot and Mrs. Oliphant, 
‘women of genius,’’ have not greatly 
meddled with the ‘question which has 
produced so many disputants, inevitably 
shrill.’’ 

It is in retaliation for this word ‘‘shrill’’ 
that the writer has ventured to call Mr. 
Lang vociferous. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have called him hackneyed, 
which would have been closer to the mark, 


serious motive 





and which is certainly a much more offen- 
sive word, The question is—and it is pro- 
pounded with a modulation so soft that 
Cordelia herself might envy it—why are 
women “‘shrill’’ when they ask for educa- 
tion? Why are they ‘shrill’ when they 
secure it? Why, when men demand lib- 
erty, are they heroes; and why are wom- 
en supposed to be ridiculous when they 
do the same thing? , 

To be supreme is a fine thing. Neitzsche 
hath said and all admit it. Yet Mr. Lang 
hies him to the Hottentots to prove how 
preposterous and how barbarous it is for 
women to desire or attain supremacy. He 
says: 

The Hottentots had long ago anticipated 
the Princess and her shrill sisterhood. If 
we take Greeks, or even ourselves, we 
may say, with Dampier (1689), “Tbe Hod- 
madods, though a nasty people, are yet 
gentlemen to these,’’ as regards the posi- 
tion of women. Let us hear Mr. Hart- 
land: ‘In every Hottentot’s house the 
wife is supreme. Her husband, poor fel- 
low, though he may wield power and in- 
fluence out of doors, at home dare not 
even take a mouthful of sour milk out of 
the household vat without her permission. 
The highest oath a man may take is to 
swear by his eldest sister, and if he abuses 
this name he forfeits to her his finest 
goods and sheep.”’ ‘*England, however,”’ 
observes Mr. Lang, with what is supposed 
to be conclusive irony, “has not yet 
thought of imitating the Hottentots.”’ 

By which it must be supposed that the 
free-born Briton uses up the Sunday sup- 
ply of sour milk without so much as a 
“by your leave.”’ 

Really, is that not an absurd digression? 
Why pass from the enchanting beauty of 
Tennyson's serio-comic poem, with its in- 
souciant foolery, its haunting lyrics, its 
dear, mooning Prince, its splendid swag- 
gering Princess, for a coarse and common 
tirade of that sort? 

Then, to cap the climax of injustice and 
absurdity, Mr. Lang quotes Fitzgerald in 
regard to the poem. Fitzgerald did not 
like it. Fitzgerald, as everyone knows, 
was a@ man who could insult the memory 
of a woman who was at once a poet anda 
patriot—if to love and suffer for a coun- 
try not one’s own be patriotism. Ie had 
a phobia where women were concerned, 
and however reliable his code might be in 


other matters, he sank to the proportions 


of a coward and a cad when it came to 
women, (One almost fancies that Brown- 
| ing’s ghost—which Mr. Lang would not 
now recognize--might rise up to affirm 


this statement. 

Lang cannot drop the argument against 
the Lord 
Tennyson against his father, the poet, as 


women, He «quotes present 
saying “the sooner woman finds out, be- 
the 
begins, that ‘woman is not undeveloped 
man, but diverse,’ the better it will be for 
the progress of the world.’ Very likely, 
and no doubt Lord Tennyson meant it 
courteously, but some way Andrew Lang 
does not seem to do so. There is an irri- 
tation noticeable in his phraseology. He 
continues: 

But probably the ‘educational move- 
ment’’ will not make much difference to 
womankind on the whole. The old Pla- 
tonic remark that woman ‘‘does the same 
things as man, but not so well,’’ will eter- 
nally hold good, at least in the arts and in 
letters, except in the rare cases of genius. 
A new Jeanne d’Arc, the most signal ex- 
ample of genius in history, will not come 
again; and the ages have waited vainly for 
a new Sappho or a new Jane Austen. Lit- 
erature, poetry, painting, have always 
been fields open to women. But two 
names exhaust the roll of women of the 
highest rank in letters, Sappho and Jane 
Austen. And when did woman ere in- 
vent? In arts of government Elizabeth 
had courage and just saving sense enough 
to yield to Cecil at the eleventh hour and 
escape the fate of ‘ther sister and her foe,”’ 
the beautiful unhappy queen who told her 
ladies that she ‘‘dared to look on whatever 
men dared to do, and herself would do it, 
if her strength so served her.’’ . ‘*The 
foundress of the Babylonian walls’’ is a 
myth; ‘tthe Rhodope that built the Pyra- 
mid’’ is not a creditable myth; for excep- 
tions to Knox’s “Monstrous Regiment 
of Women’’ we must fall back ‘The 
Palmyrene that fought Aurelian,’ and 
the revered name of the greatest of 
English queens, Victoria. Thus _his- 
tory does not encourage the hope that 
a manlike education will raise many 
women to the level of the highest of their 
sex in the past, or even that the enormous 
majority of women will take advantage of 
the opportunity of a manlike education. 


fore educational movement 


great 


That “illumined hall,’ where the stu- 
dents of the Princess sat, and where 
“Long lanes of 

press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike 


splendor slanted o’er a 


eyes, 

And gold and golden heads,’’ 
ought not to have aroused the resentment 
of Mr. Lang. The ladies there seemed 
not so ‘‘shrill’’ as to invite his wrath, nor 
need Mr, Lang have hurled himself upon 
all the pretty traditions of prowess they 
there exploited. But since Mr. Lang 
chooses to disrupt poetic peace with his 
vociferation,—the word seems so beauti- 
fully opprobrious that one cannot resist 
the temptation to employ it,—then let it 
be argued. 

To begin with, Mr. Lang approves of 
Lerd Tennyson when he said that ‘“‘wo 





man is not undeveloped man, but diverse.” 
Then in the next paragraph he agrees 
with Plato, who held that “woman does 
the same things as man, but not so well.” 
The variability of Mr. Lang’s opinions is 
great, when he can accept such contrary 
views within the brief space of two writ- 
ten sentences, The consensus of opinion 
will lie, however, with Lord Tennyson. 

‘‘When did woman e’er invent?”” Why, 
dear Mr. Lang, yesterday, to-day, and pre- 
sumably she will to-morrow. If you 
doubt, do drop in at the Patent Office at 
Washington the next time you visit this 
country and learn. The inventions are 
not great ones. Mechanically woman has 
little training; but she has convenienced 
herself not a little by her labor-saving 
contrivances. However, she is ‘‘diverse’’ 
and whether she invents or not is wide of 
the question. She utilizes inventions 
with remarkable intelligence, and perhaps 
does the greatest service to inventors by 
so doing. 

None has come to rival Sappho and Jane 
Austen, Mr. Lang says. It must be ad- 
mitted. None has come to rival Homer 
and Shakespeare. But in this pleasant 
age of graceful mediocrity, an age which 
does not perhaps hold a literary genius, a 
few women rival the men in literary 
achievement. We are quite mediocre over 
here in America, as we know, but when 
we mention adroit and skilful writers we 
speak of Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins 
and Edith Thomas along with Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. Clemens and Mr. Stoddard. 
Mr. Lang remarks that literature has al- 
ways been open to women. He forgets 
that the schools have not beenopen. Let 
him look about Europe to-day and con- 
trast the educational opportunities of 
men and of women. He cannot say they 
approach equality. In Germany, the very 
centre of creative thought during this 
decade, the opportunities of women are 
so poor and the prejudice against any 
form of literary expression in women is 
so intense that any degree of ability short 
of triumphant genius would stifle there. 

Mr. Lang doubts that “the enormous 
majority of women will take advantage of 
a manlike education.’’ What does Mr, 
Lang mean bya manlike education? Does 
he mean that knowledge is maniike and 
not womanlike? How shameful it seems 
even tu attempt to argue such a question! 
(ne’s voice is not shrill, but sorrowful 
and abashed at the thought that a charm- 
ing and usually genial man of letters can 
insinuate a thing so profane—can be so 
out of touch with 
oblivious of what he knows in his soul to 
be the truth, 

The real question is, was it worth while 
for Mr. Lang to mention the subject? is it 
worth while fer him to be irritated at the 
aspiration of women? Should a man hold- 
ing a position so conspicuous as himself, 
writing with such charm and knowledge, 
belittle himself by a position antagonistic 
to educated women? Should he join that 
great unorganized conspiracy against 
women which kept the universities closed 
to them for centuries, which still keeps 
them closed in many countries, which holds 
women to be absurd when they exercise 
the initiative, and which discountenances 
independence on their part? 

That women are forced at any time to 
entertain views antagonistic to those of 
men, is painful to them; that men should 
feel or express contempt for them and their 
abilities cannot fail to wound profoundly 
the women who endeavor to fulfil each 
obligation of life; to meet with heroism the 
burdens which women must carry and to 
conceal with modesty the very existence 
of that heroism; to prepare their minds for 
a degree—however faint—of appreciation 
of the marvellous universe in which they 
live; and to face the unknown with pro- 
found hope, 

They are different from men, it is true, 
and proud and thankful to be as God has 
made them, and aware of the joy and the 
charm that lies in this difference. But 
are they not as true to their obligations, 
do they not as carefully treasnre their 
ideals, have they not as fine a code of life 
as men? They are even so generous as to 
overlook the rudeness and cruelty of the 
men who express their contempt for the 
mental attainments of women, they per- 
mit the work of genius to go undiscerned 
by them. 

Mr. Lang appears in The Critic in an 
excellent article entitled ‘‘The Old Black- 
guard Slating.’’ Truly, it should dis- 
appear. The amenities of Christian 
thought and the politeness of civilization 
should obtain in the world of criticism as 
elsewhere. Let us be very patient with 
one another—we poor, futile, ignorant, 
wondering, worrying, hoping souls, men 
and women! For life is not very long, and 
immortality is sadly uncertain. To belit- 
tle the capacity of one another, when the 
best—the veriest ‘‘over-man’’— must be so 
far from ultimate power and ultimate good- 
ness, is folly indeed. 

Will not Mr. Lang expunge the word 
‘shrill’? Any expurgation of this article 
which he may desire will be done cheer- 
fully. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


PLANTATION Sones ror My Lapy's 
BanJo, and other Negro Lyrics and 
Monologues. By Eli Sheppard. With 
Pictures from life by J. W. Otts, New 
York. R. H. Russell. 1901, 


This handsome octavo volume of spirit- 
ed “Plantation Songs,’’ admirably illus- 
trated, is full of fun and nonsense, enliv- 
ened with the peculiar humor, pathos and 
light-heartedness which are characteristic 
of the colored race, The songs are merry 
and gay. 

When the crude minstrel, pressed for more, 
Draws out from his melodious store 

A summer song of birds and bees, 

A song that’s set young maids to please. 

O Summer Bee, in de willer tree, 

Please, Sah, fill-aone comb for me; 

But all dat boney in dat Svuf 

Is not 8s’ sweet as Mandy's mouf! 


O clover-patch, behine yo’ latch 

De sweetes’ tlowers grow and match ; 
Dey ’re not so pretty, dat I know, 
As my Mandy. I tell her so! 

O sugar-cane, you're ripe again, 

As full er juice as clouds er rain; 
But, oh, dem tears in Mandy's eyes 
Air sweeter when she sof'ly cries! 


Dem thistle-seed, folks name ’em weed, 
Air swift to folier breezes’ lead ; 

But I turn quicker on my track 

When Mealy calls me to come back! 


Here is a pretty description of life in 
the Black Belt: 


Then as the crowd breaks up to go, 

Job takes again his old banjo, 

And walking close behind Kox Ann, 

Makes love to her—ambitious man! 

For she’s the belle of six plantations, 

Filliug men’s hearts with sore vexations. 

But Job will hope while there is life— 

Persistency’s won many a wife! 

So theonah the fields where cotton grows, 

Striped by the corn in even rows, 

The dusky lovers take their way 

Beneath the gray wings of New Day. 

Phey pass great cottunwoods whose leaves 

Clap like glad hands; pass the low eaves 

Of some vare lonely cabin home, 

Across the new-plowed, sooty loam; 

Down the white road, whose limestone bluff 

Is gay with ‘nigger heads”’ of buff; 

Where vines of wild potato blooms 

Hang down the banks, drooped, snowy 
plumes, 

White melilotus fills the air 

With perfume aromatic, rare ; 

And thousand bees are hovering o'er 

Those blossoms rich with crystal store 

Of honeys sweet as those that fill 

The towers of Hymettus Hill; 

Across the bridges ‘neath which gleam 

The ripples of the bored-well’s stream ; 

Afar, anear—the pleasant splash, 

Artesian waters’ downward dash— 

A million fountains whose clear gush 

Makes Alabama's Black Belt lush. 

The morning star still shines apace 

Ere the broad sun lifts up his face; 

The hedges are astir with birds; 

Afar they hear the lowing herds ; 

The eternal prairie breezes blow 

The purple hazes to and fro; 

The morning-glories round the corn 

Open their blue eyes to the morn. 

Oh, what an hour is this to tell 

A damsel that you love her well! 

’lis very piain that Jve thinks so, 

For hear! vb, hear his gay banjo! 





;Dar's one flower by de brook 
Dat’s got my sweetheart’s darkly look, 
Dar’s des oue tlower black as she, 
And dat’s de ve’y one for me— 
Ob you sweet shrub, 
Dark as my lub! ete. 


But Rox Ann is not so easily won. 


She laughs as gaily as before, 

While Jub will still his love-talk pour 
Into her ear as on they go. 

Tuning his talk to bis banjo! 


“Say, why ’n’ you marry we? Hum! Haw! 
I works!”’ ‘‘Yas! works yo’ jaw!” 

“I’m name a good hand, dat you know!” 
“A goud hand on dat ole banjo!"’ etc. 


At last Joe flares up and exclaims: 


Dar, Miss Nigger! Hard to please! 

Gwine to be lef’ for de winter breeze— 
Same like corn-stalks lef’ in de fiel’ ; 
Lef’ for de nex’ year’s wagon wheel! 


But as Joe turns to go, Rox Ann scorn- 
fully cries: 


“Go ’long, Nigger, I don’t keer! 
Somebody ’] hab me, don’t you fear!”’ 


Then follow many negro hymns, wild, 
sad, mysterious, aspiring, and closing with 


THE HAPPY HYMN, 


Oh, come, quit the Open Fiel’! 

For you’re walking on barren ground, 
You are out on a barren land, 

But you'll own the land whar you're bound, 
When you step in de golden sand! 


You are wearin’ gyarments dat ‘ll tear, 
And yo’ cloze uin’t no way grand— 
Buta shine-line robe you'll sholy wear 

Ef you jine wid de member band. 


Den come quit de Open Fiel’! 
Can’t yer quit yer dancing a reel? 
Won’t yer catch nol’ de Chariot wheel? 
Won't yorcome wid de seekers and kneel? 
Come, now, 
Quit de Open Fiel’! 
Yas, my Soul, yas! 
Come! Come! Come! 
Home! Home! Home! 
a7 oe 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The number of women registering in 
Boston this year to vote for school com- 
mittee was even better than at first re- 
ported. According to the corrected re- 
turns, 15,592 registered and 11,620 voted. 


The Paris newspapers have published a 
Christmas Carol by Edmond Rostrand. 
It is in the form of an appeal to the chil- 
dren of all countries, to contribute a por- 
tion of their Christmas gifts to the Boer 
mothers and children in the concentration 
camps of South Africa. 

Twenty-four ten-dollar gold pieces were 
awarded to faithful housemaids at a recent 
meeting of the German Housewives’ 
Society, New York City. This society 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo,O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo O. 

WALDING, Kinnan & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, T5c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Tes- 
timonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





————————————— 





gives a ten-dollar gold piece to each 
servant employed by a member of 
the society who has been in contin- 
uous service for two years. After the 
presentations, the prize-winners were 
ertertained at luncheon, 


The latest information regarding Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the American missionary, 
and Madame Tsilka, her companion, in- 
dicates that their condition has been so 
far ameliorated that they are able to obtain 
rude comforts. It is even said that the 
brigands have a doctor ready at hand in 
case his services are needed. The brig- 
ands are reported to complain that Miss 
Stone is trying to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. 

At the meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League held in Boston last 
week, addresses were made by Mrs. W. H. 
Schieffelin, president of the woman’s 
auxiliary of New York, and by Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, president of the woman’s auxil- 
iary of Massachusetts. Both organizations 
have been active in disseminating litera- 
ture and in awakening interest in the 
civil service reform, 


The National is a first class American 
News-Magazine, its stories are strong, its 
pictures of men and women of the day 
are many and timely, its affairs at Wash- 
ington unique. Those who are not sub- 
scribers can obtain the January number by 
sending 10 cents in stamps to the W. W. 
Potter Co., Publishers, 41 West First 
Street, Boston. Annual subscriptions, 
covering the entire series, $1. 


Rosa Savern Serwer has obtained a 
verdict for $2500 in the supreme court in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., against Maurice Serwer, 
a rich cap-manufacturer, as damages for 
having married her when he had a wife 
living. She asked for $20,000. It is said 
to be the first time damages had been 
awarded in a case of this kind. This 
decision establishes a precedent that may 
prove a protection to women against 
marriage under false pretenses. 








HUMOROUS. 


Edith—Forgive me, Bertha, but your 
husband plays the flute atrociously. 

Bertha—I know, dear; but what can I 
do? He used to serenade me with that 
flute. If I tell him now that he is no 
player, he will think my love is growing 
cold. 

‘*You are from the country, are you not, 
sir?’ said a dandy young bookseller to a 
homely-dressed Quaker who had given 
him some trouble. ‘Yes.’’ ‘Here’s an 
essay on the rearing of calves.’’ ‘‘That,’’ 
said Aminabad, as .. turned to leave the 
shop, “thee had better present to thy 
mother.”’ 


“Why is it that so few people are anx- 
ious to talk to Mr. Carpington? He seems 
very well informed.’’ ‘That’s just the 
difficulty,’ answered Miss Dimpleton. 
‘‘He’s one of those dreadful men who 
know enough to correct your mistakes 
when you quote the classics, and who 
don’t know enough not to do it.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 





Bishop Stubbs found in his new diocese 
a tactless archdeacon, who continually in- 
formed him of what his predecessor, under 
similar circumstances, would have done. 
At last the Bishop said: ‘‘Archdeacon, 
you remind me of the Witch of Endor; for 
you are not contented unles¢ you raise the 
ghost of Samuel.”’ 


At arecent examination a class of in- 
fants was being questioned on natural 
history. ‘‘What bird is it,’’ asked the in- 
spector, “that is found in Africa, and, 
although it has wings, cannot fly?’’ After 
a brief hesitation a little girl of four years 
put up her hand. ‘Well, my little dear,” 
said the inspector, ‘‘what is it?’’ ‘‘Please, 
sir, adead un!’’— London Answers. 


‘Do you really think it paid to give 
Josh all this education?’ asked Farmer 
Corntossel. 

“Course I do,’’ answered the fond 
mother. ‘It’s wuth money to know bet- 
ter’n to say ‘crops are bad’ instid o’ ‘craps 
is bad,’ ”’ 

“Well, if you say so, I reckon it’s all 
right. But I can’t see how it kin make 
any difference in the crops.’’— Washington 
Star. : 

In a case once tried before Judge Rob- 
ert C. Grier, Andrew G. Curtin, then a 
young man, made an impassioned speech 
in defence of a man about whose guilt 
there could be little doubt. To the sur- 
prise of everybody the verdict was ‘‘Not 
guilty.” Judge Grier glared at the jury 


with a look of disgust and then drawled 
out in his squeaky voice, ‘‘Humph, gentle- 
men, this is like ordering out a regiment 
of United States soldiers to shoot at a 
pigeon and then missing the pigeon.’’— 
Green Bag. 


ep Oe 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


THE CHILD AND THE NEW YEAR. 





BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


Little New Year, little New Year, 
Born in the winter weather, 

I am young like you, and hand in hand 
We will journey on together. 


Little New Year, little New Year, 
By trying every day, 

I hope to be good company 
Until you go away. Selected. 


-_—- —_—_—— 


PAUL’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

| Paul's visit at grandma’s was over and he 
| had come home. The butler opened the 
door quietly and looked down at him with 
a twinkling eye. 

‘Happy New Year, Jenkins!’’ and the 
small man skipped into the hall. 

‘“‘Happy New Year, sir!’’ answered the 
big man. 

Paul tugged away at his rubber boots, 
but was glad of Jenkins’s help. ‘See the 
skates grandma gave me!”’ he said, proud- 
ly displaying the shining treasure. 

‘*‘Where’s mamma? I want to show ’em 
to her right away.”’ 

‘*Your mother says you're to go into the 
library and wait until nurse comes; then 
you can go up to see her.”’ 

“But 1 want to go now!’’ Paul object- 


the library. 

Backing up to his father’s easy chair he 
was just about to make himself comfort- 
able, when there came asmall shriek from 
the hall and the rustle of garments, and 
somebody seized him by the collar. 

“Gracious goodness!’ nurse panted, 
“In another second you would have sat 
down! You gave me aturn, Master Paul,”’ 

‘*‘What’s the matter?” asked Paul, rather 
indignant at the unceremonious treatment 
of a boy old enough to own skates, 

Nurse laughed softly. ‘Turn around 
and look at the chair,’’ she said. ‘It’s 
another present.’’ 

A large pillow filled the seat of the great 
chair, and on it lay a soft roll of flannel. 
Paul backed away. ‘‘What is it?” he 
asked. 

Nurse carefully drew down a fold in the 
flannel, and there was a tiny pink face, 
with blinking blue eyes, a mouth like a 
round O, and no hair to speak of. 

For an instant Paul stared with wide- 
open eyes; then with a whoop of delight, 
he dashed into the hall and up the stairs. 

‘Mamma, mamma,”’ he shouted, **come 
down quick! The little New Year's inthe 
library !’’— Youth's Companion. 


ed. Nevertheless, he went obediently into. 





“One Paper That is Not Yellow.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 





SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN, 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


AN INDEPENDENT 
American Newspaper. 


Loyal to Democratic Ideals. 


Progressive, Enterprising, and Interest- 
ing, Clean, Attractive and Stimulating. 
Publishes the News Without Fear or 
Favor, and Tells the Truth About It. 


DAILY (Morning), SUNDAY and WEEKLY, 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S 
Standing Among Newspapers. 


‘Instead of always talking about the evils 
of journalism, why not sometimes point to 
its blessings; instead of talking about a cor- 
ruptible and a corrupting press, why nota 
word for newspapers that are fearless and 
frank, wholesome and honest, powerful and 
good? There are such papers, perhaps not 
so many, but, nevertheless, some, and in 
calling their roll, somehow the name of one, 
like Abou Ben Adhem, leads all the rest— 
The Springfield (Mass ) Republican.”’ 

“Who isn’t proud of the American press, 
when it contains so fair and shining and 
lovely an example as The Springtield Repub- 
lican, founded 77 years ago by the worthy 
Samuel Bowles?” 

The above quotations are from the Editorial 
page of the Des Moines (Ia.) Leader of 
September 22, 1901. 


The Weekly Republican. 


A Valuable Literary and Family Journal 
Combined With a First-Class Political and 
General Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents 
a month, 5 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 59 cents a quarter, 
5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 
10 cents a month, + cents a copy, 
Specimen copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


Address, 
THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leatiete 
include speeches by Secretary John D Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, France 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learet Department, M 
W.8. A.,3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 














Fit for Any Home. 


cession. 
body knows. 


be timely. 


books and literary news. 
$1 a year. 


without. $1 a year. 


than ever. 
25 cents. 


Tribune, by text or picture, or both. 


those living at the educational centres. 


farmers and their families. 


matter for the women and young folks, 
tea’’ of The Daily Tribune. 


and illustrations. 





The Farmer, issued every Thursday, is one of the handsomest 
papers published in this or any other country. The illustrations are superb, and the 
articles embrace everything relating to farms or farm work. It is a paper which 
farmers and all who have business dealings with them cannot well afford to get along 


The Tri-Weekly Tribune occupies a field all its own. 
experience that thousands of persons in various parts of the country wanted a New 
York newspaper, and yet they didn’t want one. That sounds paradoxical, but it 
isn’t so much 80 as one might think at first glance. What they were really after was 
@ condensed New York newspaper which wouldn't tax either their purse or their time 
too much. So it came to pass that The Tri-Weekly Tribune took the place 
of the old Semi-Weekly. The ‘‘Tri,’’ as it is familiarly called, appears on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and in these three issues one may find the cream of the 
matter in the seven issues of the Daily Tribune. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1902 will be bigger, better and more valuable 
All the records and statistics worth having. On sale January 1. 


The New York Tribune’s plans and programme for 1902 contemplate im- 
provements all along the line, so as to keep it in the front rank of the newspaper pro- 
What The Daily Tribune is and what it stands for pretty nearly every- 
y That it keeps pace in enterprise with the spirit of the age, without 
sacrificing decency or accuracy, it is needless to say. 

But a word as to the other publications issued from The Tribune oftice may 
For instance, it may not be generally known that the famous old Weekly 
grew and grew until it became imperatively necessary to divide it in two—The 
Tribune Review and The Tribune Farmer. The Keview is suited 
alike to persons of the highest culture, to those who are educating themselves and to 
all who wish the week’s history summarized, explained and illuminated for them. 
Special attention is given to municipal affairs, domestic and foreign politics, and to 
It is published every Saturday. Price, 5 cents a copy, or 


ricultural 


It was learned by 


Price, $1.50 a year. 


Price, 


New York Tribune Publications. 


The New York Tribune comes pretty near being an ideal newspaper. 
It is clean without being dull, enterprising without being sensational, and as fair and 
accurate as human forethought can make it. The Tribune has positive convic- 
tions of its own on all the great questions of the day, but it is broad enough and 
liberal enough to give all reasonable opportunity to ‘‘hear the other side.” 

Every occurrence or development of sufficient importance to engage the at- 
tention of self-respecting, intelligent people is sure to find adequate treatment in The 


What is true of The Daily Tribune applies with equal force, though in modified 
form, to the other publications issued from The Tribune office. The Tribune 
Weekly Review, issued every Saturday, enables persons living in the small 
towns or villages to keep in touch with the best thought of the nation, just as well as 
It records and reviews all the essential hap- 
penings of the week—the things that count in making up the ledger of progress. For 
sending to friends abroad you cannot find anything better. 

The Tribune Farmer is, as its name implies, devoted to the interests of 
It is meant to be their friend, adviser and helper in the 
fullest meaning of the words, by bringing to them all the available facts and informa- 
tion calculated to aid them. And special care is taken to provide interesting reading 


The Tri-Weekly Tribune is, if the phrase may be permitted, the ‘beef 
In the three issues of each week it summarizes 
The Daily Tribune, while giving in their entirety many of the very best features 
For those who have neither the time nor the means to indulge in a 
metropolitan daily newspaper, and yet want to get all the news of the world treated 
from a national point of view, The Tri-Weekly Tribune is just the paper. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school ia 
New England. 
The first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. 
e teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties Lay sey of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


, Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructo rs 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculam. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
—— in all departments. 

lara Marshall, M. D., Dean,jBox 126, N. College 

Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. i 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, 85.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or bnying your tickets for retura 
via the N. P. R.,.as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 














. STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp. Cor. Sec’y. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonsiy adopted at the Mik 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editer, 

52 Atherton %., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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WE RISE OR FALL TOGETHER. 


Ifa book could be compiled giving an 
accurate account of the actual industrial, 
social, legal, and political status of wom- 
en, as it is to-day in the different nations, 
races, and tribes that compose the human 
family, it would be found that it ranges all 
the way from absolute slavery of mind 
and body to a condition of comparative 
freedom and equality. Lowest and most 
degraded, perhaps, is the condition of 
women in the so-called ‘‘civilizations” of 
the Orient, in India and China and Japan; 
while it attains its maximum of freedom 
and opportunity in the northern and 
western portions of the United States, 
and in Canada, New Zealand, and Austra- 
lia. The English-speaking races lead all 
the rest in their measure of respect for 
women’s independence and individuality. 

And yet how hard is the lot of very 
many American women! To most of them 
a life of routine and drudgery, whether 
married or single—overworked and under. 
paid; among the more fortunate ones, do- 
mestic cares relieved to a greater or less 
extent by the amenities of conjugal and 
filial affection; among a few, lives sweet- 
ened and widened by pecuniary and per- 
sonal independence. 

As a rule, the lives of women are so 
closely related to those of men that they 
partake very largely of the vicissitudes of 
their male associates. Nothing can be 
more wretched than the life of women in 
the slums, under the practical domination 
of brutal and drunken parents, husbands, 
and sons. Talk with persons familiar 
with the condition of women in the poor- 
er neighborhoods of Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, or Chicago, and one is almost 
tempted to despair of human progress. 
While we struggle to win for women the 
largest possible measure of freedom and 
opportunity, we should never forget that 
the interests of the sexes are so intimately 
connected that both must rise or fall to- 
gether. The rights of women and the 
welfare of men cannot be severed. In the 
long run, men are what women help to 
make them, and women are what men 
permit women to become. 

Women’s rights, then, ought to be 
equally the concern of men. Woman suf- 
frage, evidently, is not solely a woman’s 
movement, but a movement of women and 
men for the common interest of both, 
When this is understood there will be no 
sentiment of antagonism, and woman’s 
equality with man will be universally ap 
proved and established throughout the 
world, H. B. B. 





-_--— 


BOSTON WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE 


A recent report by Dr. Edward M. Hart- 
well asserts that the interest shown by 
Bostou women in the school vote during 
the early years after it was granted was 
greater than it has been in later years. 
This is directly contrary to the facts. 
When school suffrage was first granted, in 
1879, only 934 women voted, and for the 
first seven years the average was only 
940. During the last seven years, their 
vote has never fallen below 5,000, and has 
averaged 7,806. For some years past, 
there has been a steady increase. In 1898, 
5,201 women voted; in 1899, 7,090; in 1900, 
9,542; and in 1901, 11,622. 

Dr. Hartwell claims that the interest 
was greater in the early years, because a 
larger per cent. of the registered women 
voted. According to this reasoning, if in 
the first year only one woman in Boston 
had registered, and she had voted, a 
greater interest would have been shown 
in that year than in 1901, when 11,622 
women voted; because in the first year 
the women would have voted 100 per cent. 
of their registration, while this year they 
did not. The fallacy is transparent. 

It is also clear that during the early 
period when a woman had to make a fresh 
application every year in order to have 
her name kept on the register, a larger 
proportion of the registered women would 
vote than in the years since the law was 
made the same for women as for men, so 
that a woman's name, once placed on the 
list, is to be kept there indefinitely, with- 
out any further application on her part. 

Dr. Hartwell, whose anti-woman animus 
is evident throughout his report, com- 
pares the vote of men for mayor and the 
vote of women for achool committee to 
show the relative interest that men and 
women take in city and town elections. 
At the last municipal election in Boston, 
the vote for mayor was larger by 29,556 
than the vote for the member of the school 
board who stood highest, and this al- 
though 11,622 women voted for school 
officers who could not vote for mayor. 
In other words, 41,158 men went to the 
polls and voted for mayor who did not 
take the trouble to mark their ballots for 
the school board after they were on the 
spot. How many’ of them would have 





Call for National Convention. 





The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Washington, D. C., in the First Presbyterian Church, 


41 2d and C Streets, Feb. 12th to 18th inclusive, 1902. 


An International Woman 


Suffrage Conference will be held in connection with it, to which the Woman Suffrage 
Associations of fourteen countries have been invited to send delegates. 

The principles which for a century have stood as the guarantee of political liberty 
to American men, ‘Taxation without representation is tyranny,”’ and “Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,’’ can no longer be 
claimed as belonging tu the United States alone, for they have been adopted by the 
civilized world. The steadily increasing acceptance of the belief that self-government 
is the highest form of government has revolutionized the popular thought of the 


world within the last fifty years. 


During that period all newly-established govern- 


ments have been fashioned after the model of a republic, while in most European 
nations and their colonies the suffrage has been so largely extended that the mere 


skeleton of a monarchy remains, 


Logical thinkers, the world over, have been led in consequence to ask: Are not 


women equally with men capable of self-government? 


What necessary qualification 


fits men for the exercise of this sacred right which is not likewise possessed by 
women? Are they less intelligent? The statistics of schools, colleges and educa- 


tional bureaus answer, ‘‘No.’’ 
men? 


Are they less public-spirited and patriotic than men? 


Are they less moral, peaceful and law-abiding than 
The statistics of churches, police courts and penitentiaries answer, ‘‘No.”’ 


The labors of millions of 


organized women in noble reforms, in helpful charities and wise philanthropies, 


answer, ‘‘No.”’ 


Logical thinkers ask, further, If women are capable of self-govern- 


ment, why are they robbed of the protection and the benefit it guarantees? And 
again, if they are capable of self-governmont, why exempt them from the duty and 


responsibility it involves? 


An International Woman Suffrage Conference for the exchange of reports, greet- 
ings and methods, forms a natural mile-stone on the march of progress. All persons 
believing that the fundamental principles of self-government contained in the Dec_ 
jaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States apply to women 
as well as to men, are invited to visit the Convention, and to unite in extending greet- 


ings to our foreign guests. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
Susan B, ANTHONY, 


: Honorary Presidents. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, President. 

ANNA HOWARD SHAW, Vice-President-at-Large. 
KATE M. GorDON, Corresponding Secretary. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 


LAURA CLAY, 
Cora SMITH 


EATON, § 


Auditors. 














gone to the polls in order to vote for 
school officers alone, we cannot tell, but 
we may judge by New York, where 
throughout the country districts the 
school officers are chosen at a separate 
election, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Skinner, in a letter to Miss Anthony 
published a few days ago, says that in 
New York the school vote of the men is 
as small and fluctuating as that of the 
women. At ordinary elections, he says, 
only afew of either sex vote; but when an 
exciting issue arises, both menand women 
turn out in large numbers, This is human 
nature. 

Superintendent Skinner, in a previous 
report, has testified that the vote of the 
women is almost always cast for the best 
interests of the schools. In Boston, the 
women’s school vote, though small, is of 
markedly good quality. Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, in answer to the objection that 
the best women would not vote, says: ‘In 
Massachusetts, under school suffrage, the 
complaint has been that only the best 
women vote. It is very hard to satisfy 
one’s opponents!” Ac 8. B 
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“HELP” PROBLEM IN CALIFORNIA. 


Housekeeping in California, and indeed 
on the whole Pacific coast, has such an 
emphatic oriental tinge that the exclusion 
act has more to do with the proper wash- 
ing of Western dishes than one would 
imagine. Many a housewife in the West 
hopes ardently that the exclusion act may 
not be renewed. There are a great many 
more kitchens waiting for Chinese and 
Japanese boys to fill them than there are 
competent boys, and the maidservant is 
growing scarcer and more scarce as wom- 
en find out how much more useful than a 
maid a man isin the kitchen. Very often 
the housewife and her daughters do not 
object at all to doing the chamber work, 
save on sweeping and window-washing 
days, but they do object to watering the 
garden, which is a six months’ duty dur- 
ing the dry season in the West. Here the 
Japanese or Chinese is most handy. If 
there is a little gardening to do, he does it 
after he is through in the kitchen. A 
man often looks after the family horse in 
addition to his other duties. Of course 
he is well paid. The cheapest Japanese 
cooks are now paid six dollars a week, 
and frequently a schoolboy earns five. 
Good cooks in the families where a second 
girl is employed and the family keeps up 
some style are paid from eight to ten dol- 
The best cooks are Chinese; 
the best waiters Japanese. Often tbe 
‘second girl’ isa Chinese boy. A change 
in the last two years is in the substitu- 
tion of Japanese butlers for the English or 
American article. Several fashionable 
hostesses have a Japanese in a Tuxedo at 
the door on their reception days, and at 
least three prominent society men in San 
Francisco have Japanese valets. 

Young Chinese girls from the missions 


THE 


larsa week. 





sometimes serve as maids at teas and as 
waiting maids on ordinary occasions, and 
some travellers bring back dainty Japan- 
ese ayahs, but until the slave-girl problem 
is settled, these valuable bits of femininity 
are too much of a temptation for the high- 
binder to make the mistress who employs 
them feel absolutely safe. It is unpleas- 
ant to feel that you must watch a maid 
every moment lest she be kidnapped. 

Every serving maid or man in the West 
now-a-days has an afternoon and evening 
out, and on these days the mistress almost 
never attempts to get dinner at home. 
Either the family arranges the night on 
one when they are invited out, or else the 
entire family goes to a restaurant for that 
night, and the restaurant dinner once a 
week is becoming a feature of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland life. San Francisco 
restaurants are famed for their excellence 
and cheapness, and the restaurant dinner, 
once a week, affords a pleasant variety.— 
Gobd Housekeeping. 





TO MAKE LAZY MEN WORK. 

Mrs. Sophia Demuth, of Alton, III., is 
said to be the dispenser of more charity 
than any woman in Central or Southern 
Illinois, on account of her official posi- 
tions. She has been superintendent of 
the Alton Provident Association for 
eighteen years, and is also police matron 
for the city, and by special appointment 
of Mayor A. W. Young, special police 
officer for the Alton Humane Society. 
Two years ago Judge Early of the County 
Court at Edwardsville also conferred ad- 
ditional powers upon Mrs. Demuth. by 
appointing her probation officer for that 
court for Madison County. 

According to a correspondent of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Mrs. Demuth has 
seen so much suffering among the women 
and children of the city on account of the 
indolence of husbands and fathers that 
she has determined to start a movement 
to compel lazy mento work. She believes 
that men who have schooled themselves 
in indolence to such a degree that they 
lack a livelihood are chiefly responsible for 
poverty, and indirectly for the present 
large expenditures for charity, both public 
and private, and that the general adoption 
of a system of compulsory work would 
greatly reduce State and county appropri- 
ations for paupers. To this end she sug- 
gests that some public utility should be 
selected on which lazy men should be 
compelled to work, 

In some cities the geographical location 
would makea rock pile the most practical, 
and in others a public wood yard. Instill 
others, street construction might prove 
the best expedient, and some municipali- 
ties, she suggests, might even profit by 
enforced potato-culture. 

On account of the proximity of exten- 
sive stone quarries, Mrs. Demuth deems a 
“rock pile for lazy men’? the most prac- 





tical thing in Alton, and she will go be- 
fore the City Council with an ordinance 
to provide one. The proposed ordinance 
will empower the police to arrest any 
able-bodied man who will not support his 
family. He will be taken before the regu- 
lar police magistrate and fined for lazi- 
ness. Instead of being fined so many dol- 
lars, he will be sentenced to so many days 
on the rock pile, at fifty cents a day from 
the city treasury, which will be paid not 
to him but to his family for their support. 
In the case of unmarried men, the money 
would be paid into a charity fund, to be 
held in trust by the municipality. This 
would eventually cause the regular pau- 
per appropriations to be decreased, in her 
opinion. 

Mrs. Demuth would also have such a 
plan applied to the districts outside of the 
municipalities by State laws. She pro- 
poses to urge upon the local legislators, 
Senator J. J. Brenholt and Representative 
Louis Walters, the necessity for such en- 
actments. The power of enforcement 
could be placed with the constables of 
each township, and the power of super- 
vision in the township boards, consisting 
of the justices of the peace, the supervisor, 
the assessor and the town clerk, 

In case Mrs. Demuth succeeds in hav- 
ing her plan tried in her city, the experi- 
ment will be watched with interest by 
those who are trying to solve the problems 
of charities and correction, F. M. A. 
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ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Recent reports as to the alleged failure 
of the compulsory arbitration law of New 
Zealand purported to be based on public 
remarks by Premier Seddon. On being 
questioned from London as to what he 
had said, Mr. Seddon sent the following 
dispatch to Mr. Reeves, agent-general at 
London for New Zealand: 

The statement made as regards my re- 
marks with respect to labor legislation 
was grossly exaggerated. Business is not 
paralyzed; on the contrary, it is going on 
briskly, and the same may be said as re- 
gards industries. The number of persons 
employed as factory hands has been 
doubled within five years. (General satis- 
faction prevails respecting the present 
labor laws. Some fault has been found 
with the administration of the concilia- 
tion boards as unduly citing witnesses, 
thereby protracting the proceedings, but 
nothing more. 

~~». 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS AND BOER 
WOMEN. 


The sufferings of women and the deaths 
of children in the concentration camps in 
South Africa have given new fierceness to 
the debate on the Boer war with which 
the English newspapers are filled. The 
controversy in the press was only intensi- 
fied when the government issued an offi- 
cial report on conditions in the camps. 
On one side, the London Daily News (Lib- 
eral) maintains that the revelations are a 
disgrace to the English name; while, on 
the other, the London Times (Conserva- 
tive) defends the government’s military 
policy, and attributes the disease and 
death of the children to the “filthy hab- 
its’? of their mothers. The News says, 
commenting on the official report: 

“The general moral of this appalling 
disclosure is as clear as noonday. That 
is, the unutterable criminality of the 
policy of concentration. Let us at once 
acknowledge that serious and ardent 
efforts were made both on the military 
and medical side to mitigate its increasing 
and continually aggravated mischief. 
There are, indeed, a few sentences in 
this report which are not pleasant to read, 
and are no credit to the medical profes- 
sion. It is noteworthy that the doctor 
who makes the most frequent and un- 
pleasant statements as to the habits of 
the inmates of the camps, and especially 
of the Boer mothers, allows himself to 
speak of his patients in the following 
terms: ‘There is,’ he says, ‘no such thing 
as gallantry among these creatures unless 
paid for.’ But such speech and such a 
tone are exceptional, and it is only nat- 
ural to find that, as a rule, professional 
keenness and humane feeling have gone 
hand in hand with tlie work of relief. Nor 
does any honest critic need to evade the 
fact that careless or unclean habits and 
ignorance of medicine have done some- 
thing to swell the death rates. Does any 
reasonable person imagine that precisely 
the same factors would not present them- 
selves among any body of poor people be- 
longing to any country in the world, 
dumped down in a hastily improvised 
camp settlement? The doctor to whom 
we have referred talks of mothers giving 
paregoric to their children. How many 
thousands of English mothers have done 
the same thing? And what basis of civi- 
lized or decent life presents itself in the 
hideous shanties, — overcrowded tents, 
mud huts, reed houses, or iron sheds,— 
in which our officers were forced to herd 
the motherhood and the childhood of the 
Boer nation? But, indeed, it is unneces- 
sary to do more than quote the summary 





by Mr. Becker, the medical superintend- 
ent of the refuge camp at Bloemfontein, 
of what he calls ‘the real causes of disease 
and death’ in his camp.” 

“This damning summary,”’ as the News 
calls it, of the causes of infant mortality 
is as follows: 

1. The indiscriminate massing together 
of people of all sorts from different parts 
of the colony in a large camp, whereby, 
no doubt, contagion is bound to assert 
itself. 

2. Insufficient hospital accommodation 
for infectious cases. 

3. Insufficient housing and covering, 
absence of warmth. The tents are thus 
not giving sufficient warmth to people 
who have been suddenly removed from 
houses. Some of the tents are useless as 
a covering. In many cases, also, the sup- 
ply of blankets is insufficient. 

4, Overcrowding in many tents. 

5. Insufficient latrine accommodation. 

6. Slops thrown about the tents. 

7. Insufficient supply of water, as well 
for the washing of clothes as for the 
person. 

8. Bad nursing on the part of the peo- 
ple themselves; cold, want of room and 
breathing space. 

The News expresses great and deserved 
indignation, moreover, at a peculiar dis- 
tribution of rations: 

‘*We have now, in black and white, the 
admission that the camp prisoners were 
divided into two classes—the one consist- 
ing of people who are stated to have vol- 
untarily surrendered, or to have come 
into the camps for protection; the other 
consisting of those whose relatives were 
on commando, and had been collected for 
military or other reasons. The first of 
these classes was given a poor ration in- 
deed, but a full one; the other, including 
the women and children under twelve 
years, were given a starvation ration as a 
means of inflicting on their fathers or 
husbands a degree of moral torture such 
as would lead to their surrender,”’ 

This state of things did not last, or, as 
the News says, ‘The policy of torturing 
women and children was soon aban- 
doned.”’ 

On this point and on all others the Lon- 
don Times obstinately defends the gov- 
ernment. The Times admits that ‘the 
mortality was unquestionably large, and 
was chiefly among children,’’ due prima- 
rily to an epidemic of m asles, although 
“the mortality in childbirth has been very 
high.’ But the grand difficulty, accord- 
ing to the Times, has been Boer filthi- 
ness: 

“The Boer remedy for measles, appar- 
ently, is a tea made of goat’s dung, which 
is administered by the mothers with de- 
plorable results. Another favorite rem- 
edy appears to be an absolute refusal to 
wash their children, or allow any attempt 
at cleanliness. Dr. Spencer, again, de- 
scribes the deplorable ignorance and leth- 
argy amongst those responsible for the 
children suffering from measles. The 
more enlightened people pinned up blan- 
kets inside their tents, and so made them 
warm at night; they also kept them 
ventilated by day, and thus avoided the 
great contrast which quickly sets in at 
sunset between the cold of the night and 
a stuffy heat by day. Amongst the ma- 
jority, however, no instructions upon 
these important details have had the 
slightest effect. Medicines and nourish- 
ment are neglected, and the pernicious 
use of ‘arnppels,’ containing they neither 
know nor care what (we fear we must 
plead guilty to corresponding ignorance), 
very largely obtained. Children are car- 
ried out into the town even, or held by 
mothers in their arms during cooking op- 
erations in the open air, when they have 
measles upon them, Another report by 
Dr. Franks tells us that a recent remedy 
among the Boers, no matter what the 
complaint, is green paint. Three children 
named Smith were suffering from some 


illness, the nature of which he was unable’ 


to ascertain. They were painted all over 
with green paint, with the exception of 
their faces. Two of them, a boy aged 
four and a girl aged seven, were admitted 
to the hospital; the boy died the same 
day and the girl the following day, both 
of acute arsenical poisoning; the third 
child, aged four months, died before the 
others were brought into hospital. 
‘‘Another instance worth quoting is 
that of a baby named Schutte, aged four 
months, who was suffering from bronchi- 
tis, and was ordered by the doctor to be 
kept entirely on milk. The mother re- 
fused to give it milk, and gave it sardines 
instead. The child died in two days. In 
page after page of the report the same 
story repeats itself. A girl in the camp.at 
Middelburg, suffering from renal dropsy, 
the result of a chill when recovering from 
enteric fever, was wrapped up by her 
mother, from her hips to her feet, ina 
poultice of horse dung, which the mother 
explained was ‘taking the swelling down 
from her face.’ The goat’s dung, men- 
tioned by Major-General Maxwell, is in 
constant requisition. A girl in the hospi- 
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tal recovering from enteric was nearly 
killed by some dried peaches given to her 
by her mother; and another patient in the 
same hospital was visited by a friend, 
who brought something under her apron. 
The Sister asked what it was, and the 
woman produced a bottle containing a 
brown-looking fluid, which she said was 
very good to relieve thirst. The Sister 
asked for further particulars, and the wo- 
map, without any hesitation, replied that 
it was horse dung, cooked in water and 
strained.”’ 

Much is made, also, of the ‘‘almost in- 
conceivable ignorance, obstinacy, and 
filthiness of the Boers’’ in other matters 
than medication. The Boer husband and 
father is presented by the Times in an 
unfavorable light: 

“With regard to the general order, 
cleanliness, and scavenging of the camps, 
we read that a certain amount of work is 
done, under direction, by some of the 
burghers; but the difficulty of having it 
done effectively is great. Apart from pay- 
ment or compulsion, the idea of helping 
the helpless does not exist in the mind of 
the stalwart burgher. Over and over 
again a woman whose husband is fighting, 
or a prisoner of war, has to sit and nurse 
her children, and may ask in vain of a 
fine, well-built, noble ‘patriot’ that he 
will chop her wood or fetch her rations 
or her medicine. His reply is, ‘I have 
no time,’ or something to that effect. 
There is no such thing as gallantry among 
them unless paid for, when another term 
may be applied to it.”’ 

The entire English press, medical, re- 
ligious and lay, has taken up the discussion 
of concentration as a policy. The enor- 
mous mortality in the camps is denounced 
as wholly unnecessary by the British Medi- 
cal Journal, which calls for immediate re- 
form and the abandonment of the present 
camps for new ones on dry soil. It adds 
that competent officials are greatly needed 
in the camps, and that the statistics of 
death and disease in them fully justify 
public distrust of the sanitary measures 
adopted. The London Speaker also blames 
the physicians: 

‘The one thing painfully certain is that 
the British doctors have largely failed to 
win the confidence of their patients. Com- 
plaints are frequent of the disinclination 
of the Boer women to make use of the 
hospitals, and when we find one doctor 
speaking of the Boers as ‘these creatures,’ 
while another, even in pointing out the 
defects of a camp, goes out of his way to 
say that such faults are not matters of 
complaint to the Boer, one wonders 
whether everything possible has been 
done to win the confidence of patients. 
These medical men do not appear to recog- 
nize that their failure to improve their 
patients is not altogether to _ their 
credit.”’ 

As a means of occupying some of the 
children, classes were formed in the 
camps and some schooling imparted. The 


London Daily News comments thus upon | 


this feature of camp life: 

‘‘We are sure that one sentence in the 
report of the educational system in the 
camps will strike the coldest heart: ‘The 
increase in the death-rate of the camps 
has led to a diminution in the seating ac- 
commodation in the schools.’ This is the 
writer’s way of announcing that desks and 


seats have been broken upto make coffins | 
There are, we hope, | 


for the scholars. 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
who would have given much that they 
hold dear that this sentence might never 
have been written, or that there had been 
no cause for writing it.’’ 

An attempt to view the matter from an 
impartial point of view is made by the 
London Pilot. As showing the fierce 
height to which the controversy has risen 
on both sides, it says: 

“To express a doubt whether the ar 
rangements in the camps were perfect or 
the death rate normal was to be set down 
at once as a ‘pro-Boer.’ To hint that 
officials can but take the best course open 
to them, and that the proper care of large 
and sudden aggregations of human beings 
is a problem of enormous difficulty, was 
to make yourself an accessory to the crime 
of murder. The Blue Book shows pretty 
conclusively that the authorities worked 
very hard, and that the difficulties against 
which they had to struggle were greatly 
increased by the habits of the refugees— 
habits which did not much matter on iso- 
lated farms in the pure air of the veldt, 
but which bred disease with terrible 
rapidity in the close neighborhood and 
strange surroundings of a camp. But it 
shows also that these authorities made 
many mistakes at starting, though real 
pains have been taken to remedy these as 
the resulting mischiefs were discovered— 
with the exception, indeed, of the ‘half- 
rations policy,’ which seems not to have 
been given up until the receipt of the tel- 
egram of Feb. 27, provoked by Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s question of the previous day. 
The main error—which may hereafter be 


shown to have been unavoidable in the ; 


first instance—is the size of the camps 


and the zonsequent absence of classifica- 
tion.”’ 

Meanwhile the American and Conti- 
nental press has almost unanimously de- 
nounced the concentration policy. 





THE ART OF LETTING GO. 


We held on to a great many things last 
year which we should have let go,—shaken 
off entirely. In the first place, we should 
expel from our minds completely the 
things which cannot be helped,—our past 
misfortunes, the trivial occurrences which 
have mortified or humiliated us. Think- 
ing of them not only does no good, but it 
| robs us of our peace and comfort. The 

art of forgetting is a great one, and we 
should learn it at any cost. 

It is just as important to learn to let go 
as to holdon, Anything that cannot help 
us to get on and up in the world, anything 
that is a drag, or a stumbling-block, ora 
hindrance, should be expunged from our 
memory. Many people take a positive 
pleasure in recalling past misfortunes, 
| sufferings, and failures. They dwell upon 

such experiences, and repaint the dark 
pictures until the mind becomes melan- 
| choly and sad. If they would only learn 
| to drive them out, and banish their 
attempts to return as they would banish 
a thief from the house, those painful 
thoughts would cease to demand entrance. 
We want all we can get of sunshine,en- 
couragement, and inspiration. Life is too 
short to dwell upon things which only 
hinder our growth. If we keep the mind 
filled with bright, hopeful pictures, and 
wholesome thoughts,—the things only 
which can help us onand up in the world,— 
we shall make infinitely greater progress 
than by burying ourselves in gloomy ret- 
rospection, 

One of the first lessons in life is to learn 
to be absolute master of one’s own mind, 
to clear it of its enemies, and to keep it 
clear. A well-trained mind will never 
harbor thoughts inimical to success or 
happiness, You have the ability to choose 
| your mind’s company; you can call up at 
will any guest you please, Then why not 
choose the noblest and best?—Success. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Amy Action is chairman of the 
| Boston Business League’s committee on 
study of laws affecting women and chil- 
| dren. She will have charge of the next 
meeting of the League, on Jan. 14. 

Miss K. K. Crennell, clerk of the Surro- 
| gate Court of Rochester, N. Y., has just 
received notice of her admission to mem- 
bership in the New York State Bar Asso- 
, ciation. A Rochester paper says; ‘‘Miss 
| Crennell is the first woman to be admitted 

to the Association, and is receiving the 
| congratulations of fellow practitioners.’ 
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COLLEGE GIRLS IN ASIA. 


The women’s department of Euphrates 
| College, at Harpoot, Turkey, closed its 
| year’s work with the joyful occasion of 
| the dedication of the new college build- 
| ings. In the college and lower school 
last year 453 girls were registered, with 
| representatives from 75 cities and villages; 
| 64 girls and teachers were in the board- 
ing department. Much inconvenience was 
experienced from crowded quarters, but 
the coming year the work will be easier 
with the light, airy, commodious college. 
As early as June last applications for ad- 
mission began to come in, and girls are 
expected from distant cities. Miss Platt 
is to open a kindergarten, in connection 
with which she plans to have a training 
class. 
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THOSE NEW YORK WOMEN. 

Congratulations continueto be showered 
upon the New York women for their part 
in the anti-Tammany campaign. ‘‘What can 
women do in politics?’’ was at least partly 
answered in the elections in New York City, 
writes Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner in a syn- 
dicate article. The Woman’s Municipal 
League was all on one side politically, if 
it was a question of politics this time in 
the great town. The League was opposed 
to the party in power, for what the mem- 
bers considered good and __ sufficient 
reasons. They believed it was demoraliz- 
ing municipal government, so they resolved 
to work against it with the limited facil- 
ities they had. The first thing of course 
was to raise money to help the men whose 
side they were on. When it comes to 
raising money, that part is always relegat- 
ed to women by even the oldest fogies, 
those who would die before they would 
let a woman vote or be ordained as a mir- 
ister. But these fogies patted the ladies 
' on the back and said, ‘Bless ye, girls, go 
on and raise money for us.’’ The League 
| got together $20,000. A bishop contrib- 
‘uted $50, while Mrs. Arthur Dodge, in 
| behalf of the Woman’s Anti-suffrage So- 
iety—anti-suffrage, notice—gave them 
| $100. Pretty soon those anti-suffrage 





ladies will be taking so much part in poli- 
tics that they will no longer know ‘‘where 
they are at.” The League women had a 
pamphlet printed called ‘Facts For 
Fathers and Mothers.’’ They employed 
twenty-five large wagons and a number of 
messenger boys to distribute these facts 
through New York and Brooklyn. They 
had them translated into German for the 
Germans. They visited the wives and 
mothers of voters and urged their cause. 
They worked as disinterestedly as nobody 
but a woman can do, for months. When 
at last victory crowned their banner, they 
turned over the money they had left to the 
men’s campaign committee to help pay 
its expenses. But if those devoted ladies 
had had each her good ballot to deposit 
as well, how much more effectively they 
could have worked! 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner occurred 
on Dec. 21, and was more largely attended 
than for several years. This was the 
tenth annual dinner. The beautiful rooms 
at the Warldorf-Astoria were thrown open 
to the guests at twelve o’clock, the Myrtle 
room being used for the reception; the 
dinner was served at one o’clock in the 
Astor gallery, where the long table for 
the officers of the Legislative League was 
decorated with flowers, and many round 
tables seated the 188 guests. 

After the bountiful meal had been 
served, the smaller tables were removed 
and the friends gathered their chairs be- 
fore the platform to listen to the speeches. 
It was my pleasant duty, as president, to 
deliver the address of welcome, and then 
to introduce Sarah Grand, the author of 
“The Heavenly Twins,’’ and of many 
brilliant books and articles. Mme. Grand 
had just returned from a long lecture tour 
in the West, and excused herself from any 
extended remarks, but expressed her 
pleasure in being present, and her appre- 
ciation of the objects of the League. 

Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, the president 
of the State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
took as her toast, ‘‘Of all Work that Pro- 
duces Good Results, Nine-Tenths must be 
Drudgery.’’ She spoke of the good ac- 
complished by women’s clubs, and pointed 
out that no successful result could be 
reached without labor. Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffen, the president of the Society of 
American Women in London, spoke on 
‘The Influence of American Women in 
London.’’ She said it was difficult for 
her with propriety to claim much on be- 
half of that club, but she was sure it had 
promoted friendship with leading women 
of England, and that the united efforts of 
many organizations had often been of ben- 
efit to important causes. She spvke 
gratefully of the kindness she had received 
during her long residence in London, and 
expressed her regret that she must soon 
leave her native land again. 

Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn, president of 
the New Jersey Federation of Clubs, told 
of the work of women as organizers, 
claiming that the organizing work in every 
family, as well as in public work, was 
nobly done by women, and speaking ear- 
nestly of the great work of the mothers in 
forming and elevating human society. 
Mrs. Helen Clark, president of the Society 
for Political Study, took for her theme, 
‘‘Women in Municipalities,’’ and praised 
the achievements of women in the cities 
where they have the suffrage, recounting 
the good results she had seen during a 
long residence in Scotland. Dr. Emily 
Brainerd Ryder talked most interestingly 
of the ‘‘Women of India,’’ telling of the 
curious marriage ceremonies of the Par- 
sees, and speaking tenderly of the suffer- 
ings of the women under the ancient rule 
of that land. 

Miss Decker sang and Miss Dye recited, 
and there were informal remarks by Mrs. 
Cora Wells Trow, Miss Harriette A. Key- 
ser, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and Mrs, 
Sylvanus Reed. Among the prominent 
guests were Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, Mrs. 
Septima Collis, Mrs. Horace Demming, 
Mrs. Fanny Humphreys Gaffney, Mrs. 
Mary Hillard Loines, Mrs, Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, Mrs. Esther Herrman and Mrs. 
Margaret Ilolmes Bates. 

The next regular meeting of the League 
will take place at the Tuxedo, on Jan. 2, 
at3 P.M. The address of the afternoon 
will be by Mrs. Cynthia M. Little, who 
will speak on ‘‘Women on the Boards of 
Education in the State of New York.”’ 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The marriage of first cousins will be 
forbidden by law in Pennsylvania, after 
Jan. 1, 1902. 

The American Flag House and Betsy 
Ross Memorial Association decided at a 
meeting lately held in Philadelphia to 
purchase the historic building at once. 


A Kansas paper says: ‘The suffrage club 
recently formed in Topeka was to be limit. 
ed to fifty members, but the clamor to get 
jn is so great that itis about decided to 
increase the membership to five hundred, 
It is composed of the very best class of 
women prominent in club and social life.”’ 


Anna Catherine Draper,who died at her 
home in Hastings, N. Y., lately, in ber 
95th year, is said to have been the first 
woman in the world to be photographed. 
Her picture was taken by her brother, 
Dr. John W. Draper, who invented a 
proccess by which a daguerrotype could 
be made in six minutes. The original is 
now in the possession of Lord Herschel’s 
heirs in England. 


The Civil Service Commission has 
decided to restore the name of Mrs. Lola 
Ida Bonine, who was recently acquitted 
of the murder of James Seymour Ayres, Jr., 
to the roll of eligibles for appointment to 
the civil service. Just before the death 
of Ayres, Mrs. Bonine had successfully 
passed an examination for skilled labor in 
the Government Printing Office, but 
pending the result of the trial her name 
was held up. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








TOURIST CARS ON THE NICKEL PLATE 


Semi-weekly Transcontinental Tourist 
Cars between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts are operated by the Nickel Plate 
and its connections, Tourist cars referred 
to afford the same sleeping accommoda- 
tions, with same class of mattress and 
other bed clothing, that are provided in 
the regular Pullman Sleeping Car service. 
These tourist cars leave Boston Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and leave San Francisco 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced 
rates. Conveniences are offered without 
extra cost for heating food, or preparing 
tea or coffee, atfurding every facility for 
comfort on a long journey, especially for 
families travelling with children. Lowest 
rates may be obtained always via the 
Nickel Plate Road for all points in the 
West. For special information regarding 
all trains on the Nickel Plate Road, in- 
cluding these tourist cars, consult your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. F. A., 253 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin. 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric ca 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything ia kept in Per order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL 























AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzand&’ P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 80, 


The Sporting Duchess 


. {Evenings, 15c., 25€¢ 600. 
Prices: { Watiness, 100, 25s., 60. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF DEC. 30. 


The Sparkling Music Travesty 


“POUSSE CAFE ” 


With a Great Star Cast. 


PRICES : 


25c, 50c and $1.00. 








everywhere use the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


because it can always 
be relied upon to do a 
Giant’s work 2 2 @ 


Wickoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


81 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 








His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republit- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.--The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from cages technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
ae ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
cette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
— temperament, All important questions 

n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.— Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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IT WAS WINTER. 
BY MYRTLE REED. 


It was winter, and the wood was bleak and 
gray: 
There was portentif the vastness of the 
night; 
But on the waiting earth enchantment lay 
That set the trembling East aglow with 
light. 
A violet unclosed, a maple stirred, 
A dreaming river woke a drowsy bird, 
At dawn a robin soared aloft to sing— 
Io, it was spring! 
It was winter in my heart ere you were there, 


It was night upon my thorny, upward way ; 
I stretched my hands out through the dark in 


prayer 
And dreamed the faltering dawn had hint- 
ed day. 
Then blind tears veiled mine unbelieving 
sight; 


God set thy love like stars within my night, 
And at thy touch my soul awoke to sing— 
Lo, it is spring! 


SONG. 








We have been lovers now, my dear, 

It matters nothing to say how long, 
But still at the coming round o’ th’ year 
I make for my pleasure a little song; 
And thus of my love I sing, my dear,— 
So much the more by a year, by a year. 


And still as [ see the day depart, 
And hear the bat at my window flit, 
I sing the little song to my heart, 
With just a change at the close of it; 
And thus of my love I sing alway,— 
So much the more by a day, by a day. 


When in the morning I see the skies 
Breaking into a gracious glow, 

I say, You are not my sweetheart’s eyes, 
Your brightness cannot mislead me so; 
And [ sing of my love in the rising light,— 

So much the more by a night, by a night. 


Both at the year’s sweet dawn and close, 
When the moon is filling, or fading away, 
Every day, as it comes and goes, 
And every hour of every day, 
My little song I repeat and repeat,— 
So much the more by an hour, my sweet! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


—_ oe 


GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR, GOOD-BYE. 








The bells ring slow, in muffled tone, 

The chilling wind makes sadder moan, 

The flowers are dead, and all must die. 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


The laughing streams run coldly now; 
Stern Winter reigns, with ice-crowned 
brow ; 
Fair Summer is dead and you must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Once you were young, bnt now you're old; 

Your youth can ne’er be bought with gold ; 

Your youth is dead; all youth must die — 
Good-bye, Old Yaar, good-bye! 


Your glory came; your glory’s gone; 

All glory fades time breathes upon ; 

All grandeur and pride sball surely die— 
Good-bye, Old Year good-bye! 


You brought us many glittering joys 

That cloyed and broke, like children’s toys ; 

Our joys you've killed, now you must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


You brought us much of galling grief; 

But, like our joys, its smart was brief; 

If joys must die, then grief must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Thou wast a year of a hundred years, 

Of glorious triumph that endears ; 

But ah! as the others, thou must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Though husk must die, the kernel lives; 

So doth the truth each year e’er gives, 

Thou brought’st as much that will not die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good bye! 


> 


THE MAN AT THE BRAKE. 





BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


“It’s a fact, Wilder, that you were 
promised a chance with our engineering 
corps,’’ admitted General Manager Par- 
sons, of the Interstate Railway; “but cir- 
cumstances have arisen which make it 
impossible for us to take you on now—”’ 

“But, sir,’’ exclaimed the young man 
who stood at the official’s desk, “I have 
depended absolutely upon Mc Lain’s 
promise! I have spent every penny I 
possessed in acquiring the special know- 
ledge he told me a year ago would be 
necessary. We have almost starved our- 
selves during the past six months that I 
might continue at the school. I am not 
a beggar, sir; but what shall I do?” 

The manager looked a little puzzled. 
‘Really, Wilder, I’m not used to having 
people coming to me like this and asking 
such questigns—”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I was des- 
perate. When McLain told me that it 
would be impossible for him to put me on 
the salary list, I could not believe it! 
Why, he even told me twelve months ago 
on what date to come here to work. That 
new line—’’ 

‘Yes, that’s exactly it,’’ interposed the 
manager. ‘‘It’s that new line. The fran- 


chises are not settled yet, and we cannot 
put a pick in the ground, or even survey 
the route, until the matter is complete. 
When we know what is to be done regard- 





ing it, we can put you to work, and from 
what McLain tells me I have no doubt we 
shall be glad to get you.” 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Parsons, how I 
am to live—and pay the debts of my last 
college year—meanwhile?’’ inquired the 
other, his voice shaking. 

“Why, I’m sorry for you, Wilder,” said 
the manager, rubbing his bald pate vexed- 
ly. ‘*but I don’t see why I should advise 
you—hold on!’ He wrote something 
hastily on the reverse of his card. ‘*Take 
this out to Brody at the barn. He can 
find something for you to do—if you're 
not too proud to take it. I know you're 
a college-bred man, but you’re not the 
only one I’ve seen who’s been glad to 
take a two-dollar-a-day job. Good morn- 
ing.”’ 

Wilder strode out of the office witha 
heart hot with fury. His wrath for the 
moment overtopped all other feelings. 
Had he stayed a moment longer at the 
general manager’s desk, he would have 
struck him. Somebody has said that God 
gave us legs so that we could run away, 
and it is not always the coward who flees. 

John Wilder was no coward, He had 
fought his way inch by inch through a 
technical school, and after graduation, and 
uncer the spur of an absolute promise 
from the Interstate officials of a good po- 
sition on their engineering corps, he had 
gone back to school for a special course, 
These years of study had been obtained 
only under the stress of the hardest kind 
of labor. 

Wilder had a mother and a sister de- 
pendent upon him. He had _ entered 
school at first with less than ten dollars, 
and had not only paid his own way, but 
had largely been the support of the two 
women at home. Two women, with 
nothing but their needles, in a country 
town, cannot make much of a living. 
John, blessed with a good constitution 
and athletic body, had slaved with des- 
perate energy to keep his debts down and 
make his mother and Alice comfortable. 

He had no foolish pride; but he was a 
college man, and, having spent so many 
years and so much energy in obtaining 
the capital of an education, it ground him 
bitterly to be unable to use it. He 
glanced at the manager’s card as he 
reached the sidewalk. On it was scrawled: 

Give this man a chance on the cars, 

PARSONS. 

He laughed bitterly. A motorman with 
a college education stored up in his brain 
cells! Five years of hard effort to arrive 
at such a position! A mind trained to 
mechanics and the higher branches of en- 
gineering science centred upon running 
an electric street car! The hot blood 
mounted to the roots of his strong black 
hair, and he crumpled the card viciously 
in his hand. 

But the sudden energy fanned to life by 
his wrath died to a smouldering coal as 
quickly. His cheeks were pinched, and 
there was a look in his eyes that a well- 
fed man does not carry. He had not 
tasted food since the day before at break- 
fast; could he afford to refuse any offer of 
honest labor? 

Work does not go begging these days. 
No matter how well a man may know his 
trade, work does not lie in wait for bim 
at every corner. The labor for which 
John Wilder had prepared himself was 
beyond his reach. The women at home 
were already, perhaps, suffering as he 
was for food. He could not refuse the 
offer so carelessly made by the general 
manager. He straightened out the crum- 
pled card, and walked slowly up-town 
toward the railway barns; and, as he 
walked, a line came into his troubled 
thought and stuck there, 

‘*He also serves who waits.”’ 

He wrote that night to Alice: 

Behold me, sister, “the man at the 
brake.”’ Five years of study and effort, 
and—a motorman is turned out! Think 
how I have toiled and suffered—and how 
you and mother have deprived yourselves 
that I should attain so high a position. 
Faugh! I am disgusted with myself. A 
great hulking fellow like me might have 
learned a decent trade long ago, and be 
earning good wages into the bargain. A 
college education—excepting for the few 
favored by influence or fate—is foolish- 
ness. 

And yet he knew that these words were 
not true, and that he really did not be- 
lieve them. But perhaps he may be for- 
given, considering the black disappoint- 
ment which ate at his heart. Brody at 
the barns had sent him out with an in- 
spector to learn the management of the 
car, although he grumbled a good deal at 
his superior’s command. 

“I’ve got more men now than I know 
what to do with,’ growled the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘and half of ’em don’t know any- 
thing.”’ 

After the first intense disgust at his 
position and surroundings had worn 
away, Wilder determined not to earn such 
a comment as this. He would learn the 
management of his car thoroughly, and 
give such satisfaction that Brody would 
not be able to say honestly that he did 
not know anything. 





“If a college training is worth any- 
thing,” Wilder decided, ‘“‘it should make 
@ man, no matter how menial his task, a 
better workman than a man who has not 
had the advantage. I ought to be a better 
motorman than I would have been with- 
out my college course.”’ 

He had learned to apply his mind to a 
thing until he thoroughly understood it. 
Most of the men who handled the little 
brass brakes on the front platform knew 
nothing about the vehicles they managed 
but what the inspector had told them. 
They were running something which was 
an utterly unknown quantity to them. 

But John Wilder studied the mechan- 
ism of his car, and learned from electrical 
text-books just the amount of power 
which was exerted to run it, all about the 
currents and fuses and the power of the 
brakes. Instead of loafing on the sunny 
side of the barn “between trips’’ he went 
into the repair sheds, and by keeping 
his eyes open, and lending a hand now 
and then, gained a lot of information 
which, had it not been for his practical 
training in the technical schools, he could 
not have otained without serving a long 
appprenticeship in the shops. 

Then came the day of the accident on 
Burden’s Hill. The hill was not very 
steep, but it was more than a mile in 
length and as straight as astring. At the 
bottom was a sharp curve, and the road 
dropped off thirty feet into a gully. The 
cars made that curve very slowly; for, if 
the forward trucks should leave the track, 
the whole heavy vehicle might be hurled 
over the edge of the miniature preci- 
pice. 

Wilder had a car on the Burden Hill 
route, and he had rounded the curve and 
started up the hill to pass the inward- 
bound car at the switch on the summit, 
before he saw that the latter had run 
past the switch and was bowling down the 
slope at a frightful rate of speed. The 
inward-bound motorman had lost control 
of his car, and was panic-stricken, and 
there were between twenty and thirty 
people behind him. 

There was practically no danger to 
Wilder’s car. The runaway looked like a 
toy in the distance when he first caught 
sight of it, and he had plenty of time to 
back his car around the curve and out of 
the way. The heavy machine careening 
down the hill, with its precious cargo of 
human freight, would never pass the 
curve in safety. The trucks would jump 
the track, the car would dash across the 
road and over the embankment, and the 
wreck fall into the gully. 

His conductor yelled wildly for him to 
back; but instead Wilder came toa stop 
and ordered everybody to get out. They 
obeyed with alacrity, even his conductor 
leaving him. That car, coming like a bolt 
from a catapult, would have taken the 
courage out of most men, and the con- 
ductor was not to be blamed. 

Alone with his car Wilder did not seek 
to back around the curve. Instead, he 
started up the hill at full speed! 

The spectators shouted and fled, for it 
looked as if the two cars must come to- 
gether in awful collision; but, when the 
runaway was half-way down the hill and 
the other car was perhaps a quarter of the 
way up, Wilder reversed his current and 
began to run back slowly. 

The motorman of the runaway saw what 
Wilder was about; but he feared to re- 
main on the platform until the cars met, 
and pushed his way back among his pas- 
sengers. The car from the summit slid 
faster and faster down the rails, and was 
soon within a few yards of the one back- 
ing down. Both were going at about the 
same rate of speed now, but Wilder still 
had control of his brakes. 

When the cars came together, it was 
with scarcely a jar; but instantly Wilder 
reversed his current again, running all the 
risk of a bad accident. The wheels ground 
ou the rails, and a sheet of fire followed 
the two cars along the the ground. The 
bottom of the hill was within a few rods, 
and for an instant it looked as if the mo- 
mentum of the downward-bound car would 
overcome the force exerted by the car 
going up, and both would be shot over the 
edge of the gully and crash to the bottom 
together. 

But the progress of the runaway was 
retarded. A few of the passengers of the 
crowded runaway risked their necks by 
jumping; but, advised by one man who 
stood at the rear door, the others waited. 

Nearer and nearer the locked cars came 
to the bottom of the hill. Suddenly 
Wilder felt a terrific jolt shake his car. 
The rear trucks had struck the curve and 
the wheels left the track! There was a 
shout of fear from the group that gathered 
at the bottom of the hill, and then—the 
cars stopped. But the empty car hung 
with its rear truck half over the bank. 

The man who had coolly advised the 
passengers in the loaded car not to jump 
came forward while Wilder and the other 
motorman were judging the damage. 

‘“T guess they’re not ready for the 
scrap-heap yet,”’ he said cheerfully. 

Wilder loeked up and saw the general 





manager, as calm and unruffied as if he 
were at his desk in the office. 

“It will be easy enough to repair ’em, 
sir,’ said Wilder. ‘I think we can get 
the down car back on the track ourselves; 
then you can go on to the city. My car 
will have to be jacked up. We'll need a 
wrecking crew for it.’’ 

‘“‘Humph,” said the general manager 
looking at him reflectively. ‘You are 
John Wilder, aren’t you? Thought I 
knew your face. You took my advice, I 
see. You remain here, Wilder, and take 
charge of the repair gang I’ll send out. 
And, by the way, there’s an opening for 
a good man at the head of the repair 
department. I think you’re that man. 
McLain will assign you a desk.”’ 

And John Wilder wrote that night to 
Alice:— 

I admit I am a reckless and short- 
sighted mortal. A college training is a 
good thing anywhere. Suppose, when I 
couldn’t get what I wanted, I had refused 
what was offered me? ... Well, we won't 
suppose on that point, for I didn’t!— 
Christian Endeavor World. 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY — TEN YEARS 
AFTER. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., } 
Nov. 25, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your old-time ‘Occasional’ attended 
the opening of Stanford a decade ago, and 
made a note of it for your columns. Per- 
haps a brief sketch of my present visit 
will be acceptable to your readers. 

A palm and flower-lined, mile-long 
avenue now leads from the railway sta- 
tion, and, dividing, encircles a verdant 
lawn of many acres, fronting the ‘*Quad- 
rangle.’’ The effect of this approach is 
delightful and inspiring. 

We enter through the magnificent Me- 
morial arch 100 feet in height, 85 feet 
wide and 36 feet deep, with an opening 84 
feet high and 44 feet wide. The frieze 
surrounding the arch has more than 100 
colossal carven figures in bas-relief, repre- 
senting the Progress of Civilization—the 
design of St. Gaudens. Just inside the 
lofty archway stands Larkin G. Mead’s 
welcoming bronze group of Senator Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford and 
Leland Stanford, Jr., the son of their 
love and hopes, whose untimely death 
diverted his lordly inheritance to the 
founding and maintenance of this great 
University. 

Passing into the central court of the 
inner quadrangle, the beautiful Memorial 
Church confronts you. This is of Rich- 
ardsonesque design—a marvel of architec- 
tural taste and beauty in its exterior out- 
lines; and its inside finish of fine carved 
work in stone is exquisite. The color- 
scheme of sandstone and red tiling is car- 
ried out in this church edifice, as in every 
portion of the inner and outer quadrac- 
gles. Mrs. Stanford is hastening its com- 
pletion, so that the dedicatory exercises 
may occur on March 9 next, Senator Stan- 
ford’s birthday. One of the finest organs 
in the world, having 3,000 pipes, is already 
in its loft, and the public is enjoying 
semi-weekly recitals. The elegant $300,- 
000 Library Building, rich in marbles and 
storied windows, is finished and is the re- 
sort of book-loving students, Beside it is 
the noble Assembly Hall. Here, on the 
evening of my arrival, I had an oppor- 
tunity to get an impression of the person- 
nel of the Faculty and student body. 
“Grau’s Singing Stars’’ are giving Grand 
Opera in San Francisco, thirty miles 
away, and the Professors had secured 
Schumann-Heink and Bispham for a Wag- 
ner night at Stanford. It would be hard 
to gather anywhere a more appreciative or 
finer-mannered audience than the 1,700 
young men and women students I saw in 
Assembly Hall. 

Dr. Jordan, under the coéducational 
system, has built up on Mrs, Sanford’s 
beautiful campus a great school of good 
manners, as well as thoroughly scientific 
culture. One feels the influence of this 
essential of education everywhere, which, 
I submit, counts immensely on the side of 
coéducation. J. A. BREWSTER. — 
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THE WOMAN PATRIOT OF THE QUERETARO 

A statue has recently been erected in 
the Plaza, Santa Domingo, in Mexico City, 
in honor of Donna Maria Josefa Ortiz de 
Dominguez, who is known as the woman 
patriot of the Queretaro. The wife of 
Don Miguel Dominguez, the corregidor, 
or chief magistrate of Queretaro, himself 
a patriot, she became one of the leading 
spirits at the meeting which the patriots 
held. Hidalgo, the leader, looked upon 
her as one of his best allies. In Septem- 
ber, 1810, he announced his intention of 
proclaiming independence on October 1, 
but before that day arrived Capt. Arias 
of the King’s army, who had pledged his 
support to Hidalgo, turned State’s evi- 
dence and revealed the plot, naming 
among the conspirators Dominguez and 
his wife. Dominguez was warned in time, 
but though secretly a patriot, he was also 





chief magistrate, and he felt himself 
bound to proceed against the revolution- 
ists. Fearing, however, that his wife 
would act ‘rashly, he locked her up in a 
room while he went out to make arrests. 

Fortunately Donna Maria had a staunch 
friend in Ignacio Perez, warden of the 
city prison, whose room was immediately 
below hers, and she had arranged with 
him that if ever she needed assistance she 
would tap three times on the floor with 
her foot. She gave the signal, and Perez 
at once responded. It is said that Donna 
Maria gave her instructions to him through 
the keyhole, and the ponderous lock and 
key of the palace door are shown to this 
day in the museum of Queretaro. She 
told him to send a reliable messenger to 
San Miguel to warn the revolutionists, 
but Perez, unwilling to trust any messen- 
ger, rode there himself and went thence 
to Delores, where he found Hidalgo. See- 
ing that a crisis had come, the latter de- 
termined to proclaim independence at 
once, and this he did. The day was Sun- 
day, and as the people were flocking to 
mass Hidalgo called upon them to throw 
off the Spanish yoke. Thus began the 
long fight for liberty. The statue erected 
to Donna Maria will hereafter be one of the 
interesting sights of Mexico.—Baltimore 
American. 





PRESIDENT LARRY RECALLED. 

Dr. Larry of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity has found it necessary to return 
rather suddenly to Cumberland Gap, so he 
cannot address Suffrage Leagues in Mas- 
sachusetts at present. 





SALVATION ARMY TREATMENT OF 
SMALLPOX. 


Mrs. Catherine Booth, ‘the Mother of 
the Salvation Army,’’ published some 
years ago, in the Army’s manual for its 
‘‘field officers’? or preachers, some direc- 
tions for dealing with smallpox, scarlet 
fever, etc. The workers of the Salvation 
Army often meet these diseases in the 
slums, and also in remote foreign coun- 
tries, where medical help is not to be had. 

Mrs. Booth says: 

“The neglect of the skin, in dealing 
with sickness, is a strange evidence of 
want of thought and common sense in the 
great majority of people. When we re- 
member that there are in the skin of every 
human body seven millions of pores, the 
main purpose of which is to drain away 
from the body that which nature cannot 
use in sustaining or building it up, we 
need not be surprised that when, for 
months together, these pores are to a 
great extent blocked up, the blood be- 
comes charged with impurity, and that 
the whole system is consequently de- 
ranged. When people generally learn 
the value of God's precious, beautiful 
gift of water, both internally and exter- 
nally, there will be less suffering and 
much greater happiness and length of 
life.”’ 

In dealing with fevers and smallpox, 
Mrs. Booth says the following treatment 
has been found effective: 

FOR FEVERS IN GENERAL. 

When a person becomes feverish, giddy, 
and restless, or manifests other symptoms 
of approaching sickness, a wet pack, prop- 
erly given, can do no harm, and in almost 
every case will do good, The best way to 
apply this is as follows: 

Spread three or four blankets on a bed, 
so that the patient can be laid down in 
the centre, and the ends folded over him. 
Then take a small sheet that will reach 
from the neck to the ankles. Wring this 
tightly out of cold water, or, if the patient 
is very delicate, out of tepid or warm 
water, and spread the towel or sheet on 
the top of the blankets. 

Then undress the patient as quickly as 
possible, and let him lie on his back on 
the sheet, lifting his arms, so that one 
end of the sheet can be wrapped around 
the body under the arms. Then lay the 
arms down, and bring the other end of 
the sheet over the arms. Then, as quick- 
ly as possible, bring over first one side 
and then the other of the first blanket, 
tucking it in tightly round the neck and 
shoulders and along each side, then the 
second, and so on till all the blankets are 
wrapped in. 

In cases of much fever, a cloth wrung 
out of mustard and water (about a des- 
sert-spoonful of mustard to a quart of 
warm water) should be put to the sules of 
the feet (which should be wrapped in a 
separate piece of flannel). Then draw the 
edges of the blankets well over the feet, 
putting a hot bottle or brick outside the 
second blanket, or near enough to warm 
the feet without burning them. 

Then put on the outside a down quilt, 
oracouple of pillows, or a double blan- 
ket, or warm rug, over all, to keep the 
warmth in. 

In cases of threatening of fever, the 
throat should be packed separately, be- 
fore putting the patient in the other pack, 
by a strip of calico or linen doubled into 
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four, wrung out of cold water, wrapped 
around the throat, with a piece of flannel 
put over it. When in the pack, cloths 
wrung out of cold water should be applied 
to the head, and sips of cold water may 
be given to drink, or, in case of faintness, 
a little warm milk. 

The patient may be kept in the pack 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour 
and a quarter, according to the severity 
of the symptoms, 

When the time has come to take the 
patient out, have ready by the side of the 
bed a hip-bath or tub, containing a pail of 
warm water, in which a couple of towels 
tacked together, or a small sheet, should 
be immersed. Then unwrap the patient 
as quickly as possible, and let him sit 
down in the bath; lift the sheet up out of 
the water and put it around the patient's 
neck like a cloak, and rub it quickly over 
with the hand outside the towel. Then 
have a dry sheet or towels ready, and slip 
the wet towel off and the dry one on,’ Dry 
the patient well, put on his night-dress, 
and let him go to bed for a time, 

In cases of great weakness, make the 
length of time in the pack half an hour, 
and rub over on the bed with a wet towel 
wrung out of tepid water, instead of the 
bath. 

SCARLET FEVER, 

In cases of scarlet fever, the pack may 
be repeated twice a day (in the forenoon 
and about 5 P. M.) until the eruption is 
well out, after which sponging over with 
warm water daily, and a pack every other 
day, will suffice to complete the cure. 

In measles and other eruptive fevers, 
the pack once a day will generally be 
sufficient. 

We have found this treatment most 
effective with our own family, having 
nursed seyen of them at one time through 
scarlet fever and measles with no other 
treatment save a little homm@opathic med- 
icine, and in no case were any evil conse- 
quences of the disease left behind. 

SMALLPOX, 

‘The much-dreaded malady of smallpox 
is by this same treatment reduced to an 
ordinary and easily-curable disease. The 
pack twice a day from the beginning will 
of itself cure the most malignant cases; 
and such has been our experience and ob- 
servation with respect to the water treat- 
ment in this disease, that we should have 
no fear of being able to save nine out of 
every ten persons who die of it. 

If any of our people whose children or 
friends are attacked with this disease will 
carry out these instructions, and give the 
patient plenty of cream of tartar, putting 
about two teaspoonfuls toa pint of water, 





with sugar to taste, to drink, they will 
prove by experience the truth of our 
Opinions, 
--—- oe ose 
IN MEMORIAM. 
DR. HELEN Il. UNDERWOOD, 

Dr. Halen I. Underwood, of San José, 

Cal., who has lately passed away, was 


deeply interested in suffrage and temper- 
ance work, as her remembrance of these 
reforms in her will shows. She left $100 
to the National American W. 8. A., $500 
to the Anti-Saloon League of Santa Clara 
County, and the local P. E, Club, as one 
of the residuary legatees, received $216.10. 
Two other institutions in San José, the 
Pratt Home (for aged women) and the 
Home of Benevolence (for orphans and 
abandoned children) received the same 
amount each, 

She was born in Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 10, 
1835, to Henry and Abbie Andrews Tripp, 
who soon after moved to Wisconsin. She 
married William P. Underwood in 1861, 
He died in 1864, After her widowhood 
she studied medicine, graduating from 
Dr. Trall’s Homeopathic College, and 
practised her profession for many years. 
She was particularly successful as an ob- 
stetrician. 

She went to Arizona in 1880, on account 
of her mother’s declining health, the win- 
ter climate of Chicage proving too rigor- 
ous, and ona cattle ranch she spent many 
years, having pioneer experiences with 
Indians, Mormans, prospectors, adventur- 
ers of many kinds, herdsmen, soldiers and 
the motley occupants of the fleets of 
‘‘prairie schooners,” all of whom halted 
at the Underwood ranche, because there 
was an oasis in the desert—a wonderful 
well of delicious water. The free, wild, 
picturesque life was a tonic to both 
mother and daughter, and their stories of 
it sounded like fairy tales to every-day 
dwellers in civilized surroundings. They 
kept in touch with the big outside world 
by means of the best current literature. 
The Woman's Column and the Woman’s 
Tribune were among their regular reading. 
Lucy Stone was their household saint. 
The mother died in 1892. The next year 
Dr. Underwood and her uncle, Dr. Tripp, 
went to the Chicago Exposition, and were 
among the appreciative thousands who 
gained moral and spiritual uplift from the 
great Congresses of Reforms and Reli- 
gions. The personal acquaintance they 


made there with the men and women they 








had learned to love through the writings 
that had been studied in the primitive 
cabin on the lonely ranch, was among the 
brightest memories of Dr. Underwood, 
and was often recalled by her. The fol- 
lowing tribute is added by Mrs. L. P. J. 
Herring of Los Gatos, Cal. 
Auipa C, Avery, M. D. 


A TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 


My first acquaintance with Dr. Under- 
wood was in the summer of 1865, at East 
Minneapolis, Minn., then called St. An- 
thony’s Falls, where Dr. Trall, President 
of the ‘‘Hygio Therapeutic College,’ held 
a summer term. She was an earnest 
student, an intellectual woman, and a 
warm friend, 

Her husband had been dead only a year 
or so, if I remember rightly, and as it was 
his expressed wish that she become a 
physician, and attend that particular 
school of medicine, of which his mother 
was a practising physician, she entered 
into the work with hearty zeal and great 


ability. We were much together that 
summer, as I was also a student in the 
college. Dr. Underwood was the head 


and front of a dozen or more of the most 
intelligent and earnest of the students, 
and my memory of the choice debates 
and social meetings in their big sitting- 
room are bright spots still. She was al- 
ways cheery and full of pleasant talk, in 
spite of her darkened life, and although 
she often spoke of her great loss, of hus- 
band and child, yet it was in a hopeful 
way, feeling confident in their tinal re- 
union, when her work in this life should 
be done. 

The following winter we met again in 
New York, at the College Hall, and our 
acquaintance ripened into lasting friend- 
ship. A truer friend I never had. After 
graduating io the spring of 1866, our lives 
drifted apart. Only fragmentary corre- 
spondence was kept up. My home was 
here in California; she settled in Chicago, 
About ten years ago we accidentally met 
at a Horticultural Fair in San José, and 
since that time our lives have seemed 
closely woven together. 

After she returned to Arizona with her 
mother, our correspondence never flagged. 
The firm and mutual love we bore each 
other grew closer with distance; and 
when she finally closed her Arizona work 
and came here to reside permanently, I 
was in hopes our home would be hers, for 
her mother had passed to her long home, 
and Helen, dear friend of my youth, was 
alone; yet never alone in spirit, for she 
felt that her mother, husband, and child 
were near to love and comfort her. In 
conversation she often spoke of her 
mother and William as if they had only 
then gone, showing how closely they were 
linked in her daily thought and life. No 
friend was more welcome in our home 
than she, the affection being mutual, and 
she often expressed the wish that our 
place of residence was in San José, which 
offered more attractions in the way of 
lectures, concerts, etc., than Los Gatos. 
In her last illness, both my husband and 
myself were with her often, and our re- 
gret was that she could not have been 
with us when she passed away. But she 
has only gone a little before. Death is 
only a change, heaven being a condition, 
not a place. I feel sure of her entire sat- 
isfaction and happiness in her present 
beautiful life, crowning her past useful 
life here. 


-_*- ——— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. 

Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. 8. A. was held on Dec. 17. 

The Executive Committee reported 
three new members. A letter from Mr. 
Swanstrom, president-elect of the Borough 
of Brooklyn, was read. This was in an- 
swer to a petition from the Association, 
asking him to appoint women on the 
school boards. He courteously replied, 
promising to appoint two women on every 
local board, of which there are fourteen. 

After the business, Dr. Florence Leigh 
Jones spoke of her ‘First Impression of 
the Suffrage Question,’’ and Miss Kate 
Gordon, of New Orleans, gave an interest- 
ing account of ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Loui- 
siana, and What It has Accomplished.” 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1898, 
the women of that State asked for full 
suffrage, and Mrs. Catt made one of her 
fine addresses, of which Miss Gordon 
spoke in the highest terms. Suffrage for 
tax-paying women on appropriations was 
granted. Six months later, yellow-fever 
broke out in New Orleans as a result of 
the bad sewerage and drainage. The 
members of the Era Club felt that now 
was the time to act. They called a mass- 
meeting, which organized the ‘‘Woman’s 
League for Sewerage and Drainage.’’ 
They held parlor meetings, and went from 
house to house to obtain signatures of the 
tax-paying women to a petition for a 
special election to decide the questiun of 





levying a tax for sewerage and drainage. 
What had seemed hopeless proved success- 
ful, and ten thousand names were en- 
rolled. Miss Gordon also said that wo- 
man suffrage was the one permanent and 
legal solution of the problem of white 
supremacy now confronting the Southern 
States. 

A discussion followed, in which many 
joined. C. C. T., Ree. Sec., pro tem. 


-_-- 


OHIO. 

The Ohio W. S. A. has just been paid 
$1,000, by Mr. Frank C. Norris, nephew of 
the late Mrs. Lucie Sessions Steele, of 
Painesville. Mrs. Steele’s bequest was 
$5,000 but accompanied with conditions 
which might have made it unavailable for 
many years. After due consuliation by 
the president, Mrs. Upton, and the mem- 
bers of the State executive board, it was 
voted to accept as a compromise the $1,000 
and thus received the immediate benefit 
of the bequest. 

The proceedings of the anuual conven. 
tion of the Ohio W. S.A. at Spingfield, have 
been published in pamphlet form, in clear 
readable type. 











Christmas Cards 
Calendars 
Booklets Novelties 


Fine Assortment Leather Goods, 
Pocket Books, Kid Picture 
Frames, Desk Sets, Photo- 
graphs, Colored Etchings, 
Handsome Eoxes Paper and 
Envelopes. 


REASONABLE PRICES, 


INDIAN SKETCHES 


. On Yucca Wood 
BURNT WOOD NOVELTIES 


AND 


French Art Pictures 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 
5 SOMERSET ST. 
Teachers’ Cards Ready. Call Early. 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Goseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w rether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
yeur; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdefers. 


MUNN & Co,2618r020way, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 








THE DISPLAY OF 


GLOVES 


Fir Christmas Gifts 


—AT— 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


is very comprehensive, showing goods at 


prices to suit any pocket-book, Then the 
pretty things in NECK WEAR are so 
useful and becoming that one finds the 
choosing of them no effort whatever. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 





For 
Xmas 
Time 


Curling Irons, 
Manicure Sets, 
Tortoise Shell Goods, 
Emery Nail Files, 
Toilet Requisites, 


» ALSO... 


Ladies’ HairGoods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER, 


131-132 Tremont Street. 
Established 1873. 








BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 


637 Washington Street 
under Hotel Reynolds. 
Dealer in All Kinds 


Toilet and Theatrical Requisites, 


Perfumery, Powders, Brushes, 
Etc. Also 


Christmas & Holiday 
NOVELTIES 


In great variety and at reasonable prices. 




















FRAMED PICTURES 


For the Holidays 


Artistic but Inexpensive 
Goods a Specialty. 


Carbons 
Carbonettes 
Platinotypes 


20,000 Subjects in Stock 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 


TURKISH BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M, to 1 P.M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to 6.30 P. M 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P M.and all night 
week days. Sundays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, $5. 
Always open on Holidays. 

Private Rooms, with Bath, $2. 

te Cut this advertisement out for reference 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. ws & Js a 


Particular Persons Enjoy lunching at 
COOK’S. 

















TREMONT 


Under Tremont Theatre. 











| 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt, Agt. 
BOSTON 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of (iuanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills v1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the doitie coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Taconia, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agena, 
8. W. ECCLES, 





Gen. Traffic Manager, 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 








GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR 3 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wessendeg via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Addrese 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Pubiishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 














Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The passing away of Mrs. “Jennie 
June” Croly removes one of the “‘mothers 
of women’s clubs,’’ a woman deservedly 
beloved. An obituary will appear next 
week. 


The Chiropean Club of Brooklyn had 
voted $100 to the Mrs. Jennie June Croly 
fund. During the past few years Mrs. 
Croly’s income has been greatly depleted, 
and under the direction of the New York 
Health Protective Association, a benefit 
fund for her was being raised among the 
women’s clubs. The interest of the fund 
was to go to Mrs. Croly during her life, and 
at her death it was to be used as a founda- 
tion for a trades school. 

The Alabama State Association of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs is working for the 
establishment of a reformatory for the 
colored youth of the State. Mrs. Mayme 
Coleman-Brown, the president, 1s the wife 
of Lieutenant Brown, U. 8S. Army Sur- 
geon. 


The professional! models of Chicago 
have formed a club, with Clare Easterly as 
president, and Pauline Willard secretary, 
to unite the models most in demand, in 
order both to cultivate the spirit of their 
art and to secure better prices. The best 
models are now paid only fifty cents an 
hour for the figure, and twenty-five for 
drapery. The club will hold a monthly 
reunion and dinner. 

The Cantabrigia Club last week dis- 
cussed ‘*What are the Institutions of Cam- 
bridge Doing to Prepare its Daughters to 
be Practical Home - Makers?’ Mr. Ray 
Greene Huling spoke of ‘‘Domestic Sci- 
ence in the High School’’; Mrs. Ellen F. 
Adams, of ‘‘Domestic Science in the Vaca- 
tion Schools’’; and Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, 
of “Domestic Science in the Young Wo 
man’s Christian Association, the Social 
Union, and the East End Christian 
Union.”’ On the same day Mrs. Frank L. 
Young addressed the New Bedford Wo- 
man’s Club on ‘‘Laws of interest to Mar- 
ried Women.” 


The Boston Political Class, at its next 
meeting, Jan. 8, will have a paper and 
discussion on ‘*The Political Power of the 
Mrs. W. H. Getchell will preside. 

The work done by the eleven standing 
committees of the Medford (Mass.) Wo- 
man’s Club is most notable, says Mrs. 
Elisabeth M. Gosse, in the Boston Herald. 
The arts committee, of which Mrs. Helen 
M. Lauriat is chairman, furnishes this 
month two papers ‘Bonheur’ and 
‘*Millet’’; the domestic economy commit- 
tee, with Mrs. Louise P. Sargent chair- 
man, is to have papers on the care of the 
poor, the work of the Board of Health, 
city laws, and women’s part in the care of 
the city, and what positions in city gov- 
ernment they should fill. The education 
committee, Miss Josephine Wilcox chair- 
man, takes for its general subject, ‘*The 
Medford Schools.’’ Mrs. Ruth Gibson pre- 
sides over the ethics committee, espe- 
cial topics this month, “The Ethics of 
Nietzsche”’ and ‘‘The Ethics of Vegetari- 
anism.’’ The literature and music com- 
mittee, under Miss Elizabeth B. Bradford 
and Mrs, Ellen F. Hayes, is studying sea- 
sonable topics. The political economy 
committee, Mrs. Geneva Decker chair- 
man, considers this month ‘‘Woman in 
the Professions”’ and ‘‘Social Economics.”’ 
The science committee, Mrs. Edith Sise 
chairman, takes the subject of ‘‘Physiol. 
ogy,’’ and the social service committee, 
Mrs. Fannie L. Leavitt chairman, is hav- 
ing a course which deals with the trees of 
Medford, the expenditure of club money, 
a home for blind babies, the curfew ordi- 
nance, the stamp-saving society, the Med- 
ford Almshouse, the Sarah Fuller Home, 
the playgrounds of Boston, etc. 

The Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., 
Mrs. L. M. Lovell president, took action 
at its last business meeting in regard to 
school suffrage. The club desires that 
women should serve on the school com- 
mittee, and that women should become 
more interested in school suffrage. A 
suffrage committee is soon to be selected 
to arouse interest in this matter. This 
club has successfully conducted vacation 
schools, three sand gardens, and two sum- 
mer manual training schools. Having 
demonstrated the need and benefits of 
this work, the club will address a peti- 
tion to the Mayor and the City Council, 
asking for an appropriation to continue 
it next summer. 


Press.”’ 


on 


Mrs. H. M. Vandervaart and Dr. Corne- 
lia Debey, of the Illinois State Federation, 
are investigating child labor in Chicago. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the children 
found working in three Chicago factories 
were pronounced younger than fourteen 
years by these club women. Worse still, 
on questioning some of the children, they 
discovered that many of them worked 

vertime at intervals during the year. 





At the meeting of the Era Club of New 
Orleans, on Dec. 9, several women not 
members and also a number of men were 
present. Mrs. E. W. Ordway presided. 
Woman suffrage was discussed by Miss 
Jennie Gordon, Miss Asenath Genella, 
and Mrs. Sidney Eiseman, who answered 
questions from the chair,—‘*Will women 
vote if given the privilege? What influ- 
ence will women wield if given the right 
of suffrage? What good will result?’’ 

The New Orleans Picayune says: ‘*The 
ladies used some telling arguments, as, 
for instance, Miss Gordon said that she 
believed women would vote with as much 
willingness as men, or perhaps with more 
readiness, if we judge of the men’s 
promptness to exercise the right of suf- 
frage by the posters so conspicuously dis- 
played upon the streets calling upon the 
men to pay their poll tax if they wish 
to retain their right to use their ballots 
on election day. As to the influence of 
women if they could vote and also what 
good it would do, Miss Genella and Mrs. 
Eiseman pointed out the increase in the 
amounts per capita expended for educa- 
tion in States where women can vote, and 
the uplifting of political conditions.’’ An 


cine’? was given by Dr. Sarah T. Mayo. 
After recounting the difficulties encoun- 
tered and the success gained by women 
in the medical profession, Dr. Mayo made 
a plea for a law to compel all institutions 
for insane women to have a woman resi- 
dent physician. 

The New Jersey State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation has just been organized, Its ob- 
ject is to secure legislation for the proper 
registration of graduate trained nurses 
in that State. At present three States, 
New York, Illinois and Virginia, have 
such organizations, and New Jersey will 
be the fourth. 


At the last meeting of the Lincoln, Neb., 
Sorosis, the subject discussed was ‘‘Law- 
Making and Law-Makers in Nebraska.”’ 
An account of the legal status previous to 
Statehood was given. The work of the 
iast Legislature was reviewed, particular 
attention being paid to the laws passed 
which would affect women. 


Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs has called 
the attention of the Michigan Women’s 
Clubs to the fact that each county has an 
officer known as a County Agent of the 
State Board of Charities and Correctior, 
whose duty it is to oversee unfortunate 
and incorrigible children, and, if neces- 
sary, secure their entrance to the proper 
State institutions. Mrs, Knaggs says: 

This agent is appointed by the Govy- 
ernor. Thus far, men only have filled the 
office; and while there have been many 
noble men who have discharged their 
duty to the boys and girls under their 
care according to the best ideals, now and 
then scandals have arisen, and always, 
under present conditions, there is oppor- 
tunity for the unscrupulous. Adrian In- 
dustrial Home has under its care about 
four hundred girls, the income and outgo 
keeping that number with but slight vari- 
ations, with aa average of one hundred 
new girls each year. It would be most 
proper that every girl committed to that 
institution be escorted there by a woman, 
It would be most proper that a suitable 
woman be, at least now and then, made 
an incumbent of the office of county agent 

Let our women throughout the State 
take this into consideration, and use some 
of their ‘‘beautiful influence,’? which men 
assure us is all the power we need, to 
secure better protection for these girls, 
whom the State is seeking to rescue from 
lives of uselessness and immorality to 
good and true womanhood. 


A creditable exhibit of the handiwork 
of Nebraska women was made recently at 
the rooms of the Woman’s Club of Lin- 
coln. Among the articles on exhibition 
were embroideries, hand-made laces and 
hand-painted china: also books hand- 
bound by Mrs. Mary McKinnon, and books 
written by different Nebraska authors, 
including one written, printed and bound 
by Miss Fairbrother, of Omaha. 


A Woman’s Exchange is successfully 
carried on at Spokane, Wash., in connec- 
tion with a restaurant and a Noonday 
Rest. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Salt Lake, 
Utah, has been discussing the domestic 
service problem from the standpoint of 
the mistress, the maid,and the employ- 
ment agency. F. M. A. 

-_---- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Lydia Brock is pastor of the Con- 
gregational Chureh at Clay Center, Kan. 
It has increased in membership and 
strength under her ministrations. 


After three years’ work as pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Spring Valley, 
N. Y., Rev. Mrs. W. W. Christie has re- 
signed and will remove to Wisconsin. 


Lucy Rider Meyer says in the Chicago 
Advance: ‘‘The deaconess movement in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has with- 
in fifteen years worked a tremendous 











change along humanitarian lines in that 
great denomination.” 

Sister Dorothy, to whose efforts was 
largely due the successful starting of the 
House of the Good Shepherd in Gardiner, 
Me., has accepted a call to a responsible 
position in church work in Old Trinity 
parish, New York City, under direction of 
Rev. Morgan Dix. She will have charge 
of all the guilds in that parish. 

One of the oldest divinity schools of the 
old world has opened its doors to women 
students. The London Christian Common- 
wealth says editorially: 

Edinburgh University has taken a step 
in advance, so far as admitting women to 
the study of divinity is concerned, Only 


| the other year St. Andrew’s University 


permitted ladies to begin their studies in 
the Arts Faculty. But Edinburgh is now 
making room for them in the Divinity 
Hall, for the study of Hebrew, Biblical 
criticism and ecclesiastical history, where 
they will be able to compete alongside of 
the male students who are studying for the 
‘*Kirk.”’ It is the natural sequence of 
events. After Arts and Medicine, Law 
and Divinity were bound to follow. If 
women are admitted to one Faculty, there 


interesting address on ‘‘Women in Medi- | is little reason why they should be de- 


barred from any of the others. Are we 
now to look forward to the “licensing”’ of 
female preachers as the practical conse- 
quence of the attendance of women at a 
Divinity ‘‘School of the Prophets’’? 


McKINLEY AND THE ACTRESS. 


I heard a reminiscence the other day of 
William McKinley, which shows the genial, 





‘ considerate side of the man in the small 


things of life. I will tell it as told to me 
by the tiny actress, Ida Muelle: 

‘‘When I was playing Dame Drusilda in 
The Brownies, we sang for three nights in 
Canton to enormous houses, for the city 
was full to overflowing; the tide of human 
immigration had turned thither, election 
was just over, and Major McKinley was 
our president-elect. One day I went to the 
modest Canton home, one of the throng 
treading constantly in that direction,to 
speak the congratulations we all felt. I 
had such a gracious reception, and it warm- 
ed one’s heart, the cordial things our pres- 
ident said about professional people. He 
spoke of some of his favorites on the stage 
and his favorite plays; then he talked of 
our production, and he laughed heartily 
over a bumble little hit I had made, In 
our opera I encountered a demon three 
times my height, and he bellowed at me, 
‘Keep off the grass!’ While in Canton I 
changed my usual answer, as given in the 
lines, and said, ‘I don’t see any grass, 
Oh, I suppose you think lam walking in 
Major McKinley’s front yard!’ Every 
night that brought down the house, for 
Americans had trampled down the major’s 
front yard till not a spear of grass remain- 
ed init. The newspapers quoted the line, 
and you heard it ’round town. McKinley 
laughed heartily over it while we sat look- 
ing out on the beaten turf, then he said, 
‘Well, come around to-morrow and you 
will see it in better condition, for I am ex- 
pecting men here right away to re-sod it.’ 

***Don’t!’ I pleaded; ‘please don’t, ma- 
jor; my lines would fall perfectly flat un- 
less the lawn stays like this. Please don’t 
touch it until the Brownies leave town!’ 
And if you will believe me, hedidn’t. He 
went right into the house to telephone to 
let his beaten yard remain untouched for 
a week.’’—Good Housekeeping. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 





Among the beekeepers of the North- 
west, Mrs. N. L. Stow, of Evanston, IIL, 
is regarded as an authority upon many 
phases of the business, and her contribu- 
tions to journals devoted to the study of 
bees have been numerous and varied. She 
has just been elected vice-president of the 
Illinois Beekeepers’ Association, an office 
she has held since the society was organ- 
ized in 1896, and she is generally given one 
of the important places on the program 
at the annual meetings. Mrs. Stow has 
a large and thoroughly equipped apiary, 
and is a close student of all things pertain- 
ing to bee culture, She began in a modest 
way in 1884 with four colonies of bees. 
They throve and increased, until for 
several years she had nearly a hundred 
colonies. She has now reduced the num- 
ber to twenty, which is more profitable, 
she says, thanalargeapiary. She does all 
the work of attending to the bees, handling 
them without fear, and not a swarm has 
escaped her. She says that to be success- 
ful with bees you must be fond of them 
and to be fond of them you must thorough- 
ly understand them. She says that the 
habits and apparent whims of the insect 
are interesting enough to keep in the 
business a person well informed on the 
subject. 

Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, well known in 
the East as one of the first women ad- 
mitted to the bar, writes to the Dover 
(N. H.) Inquirer from San José, Cal., con- 
cerning a basber shop there, owned an 





carried on by Josephine Graham and 
Louise Held. She says: 

I interviewed them not long since, and 
was shown all about the apartments. 
Everything was especially neat and clean. 
They have been in the business eight 
years, and are doing well financially. 
There was a table with the daily papers 
and magazines. A vase of roses and a 
few pictures about the room made every- 
thing pleasant. I remained a long time to 
see how matters were managed. Several 
men were shaved, and the business seemed 
to be run on first-class principles, 


A millionaire manufacturer whose busi- 
ness is run almost entirely by women, 
said toa N. Y. Sun reporter: ‘*The secret 
of success for a business woman is early 
training, the more severe the better. The 
women I prefer to employ are those who 
began at the very foot and have worked 
up step by step; for they are bound to be 
liseful in some capacity because of their 
training, no matter how lacking they may 
be in brains or education.”’ 





MR. FOULKE AS A PEACE-MAKER. 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke, the new 
Civil Service Commissioner, and the for- 
mer president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, has been showing 
pluck and promptitude as a peace-maker. 
A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says: 

“They had often heard of the new Civil 
Service Commissioner, William Dudley 
Foulke, at the Washington city post-office, 
but they never got a look at him till afew 
days ago. The way the meeting came 
about was characteristic. 

“Mr. Foulke was riding his bicycle 
through N Street, in the northwest resi- 
dence quarter, when he observed a letter- 
carrier in angry controversy with the 
driver of a private carriage drawn up at 
the curbstone, It appears that the carrier, 
who was a Southerner, was making a col- 
lecting tour, and had driven at pretty 
high speed to the place where the carriage 
was standing, and almost run into the 
horses, which were nervous, restive ani- 
mals, and showed some fright. The col- 
ored driver had drawn them back and 
made a quick protest against the carrier’s 
carelessness, which the latter resented as 
impudence which he could never brook 
from a ‘nigger.’ A heated argument had 
led to an exchange of expletives, and soon 
to bandying threats. Being to the Quaker 
manner born and himself an evangel of 
peace, the Commissioner leaped from his 
wheel, and hurriedly approached the dis- 
putants. He chose his time opportunely, 
for just as he reached the spot the carrier 
had been seized with a sudden access of 
violence and drawn a revolver. The 
driver, perched on his box, and with his 
horses to care for, was helpless, and pre- 
sented a shining mark for his antagonist’s 
fire; but before the weapon could be 
fairly aimed, Mr. Foulke, who is quick of 
motion, had thrown himself in front of it, 
and was pushing the carrier away, shout- 
ing, ‘Get back! Get back!’ 

“The excited man struggled, and two 
or three times Mr. Foulke looked down 
into the barrel of the pistol, when a very 
slight twitch of its owner’s fingers would 
have discharged it, and reduced the Civil 
Service Commission to two members. Mr. 
Foulke flinched not a hair’s breadth, how- 
ever, and between will and muscle at last 
succeeded in compelling the carrier to 
withdraw from the field. Then, seeing 
the mistress of the carriage descending 
the steps of the house before which the 
quarrel had taken place, he went back to 
reassure her as to the share the driver 
had taken in the affair, and save the man 
from unnecessary blame. She proved to 
be Mrs. Truxton Beale, the daughter of 
the late James G. Blaine. Having dis- 
charged this part of his duty, Mr. Foulke 
leaped aboard his bicycle as if to resume 
his journey, but instead turned his face 
toward the post-office. There he made a 
full statement of the affair to the proper 
authorities, having taken the precaution, 
in the midst of the excitement, to note the 
carrier’s number. 

“An investigation followed. But the 
carrier’s account of the origin of the 
quarrel and that given by the coachman, 
who appeared as chief witness for the 
prosecution, differed so widely that the 
postmaster concluded, in view of the fact 
that the pistol was only brandished and 
not actually used, to limit the penalty to 
thirty days’ suspension without pay, and 
the exaction of a strenuous pledge of 
good behavior for the future. 

‘The post-office people are. of opinion 
that for democratic simplicity of initiative 
and directness of method in execution, the 
President and his new Commissioner must 
be ‘two of a kind.’”’ 
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Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor wili be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, e ° . Proprietor 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuUARE.— The famous English 
melodrama ‘‘The Sporting Duchess” will 
be continued through next week, and 
proves to be one of the prominent suc- 
cesses of the season. Fully balf a hundred 
extra people take part in it, with the entire 
strength of the regular company, while in 
scenic and mechanical effects all previous 
stage settingsare far surpassed. A dozen 
scenes are in this production and nearly 
every One shown has been newly designed. 
The leading characters are admirably im- 
personated and the tableaux are splendidly 
effective. The military ball is of spectac- 
ular beauty, and the winning of the Derby 
is a particularly clever bit of stage realism, 
‘The Sporting Duchess’’ will be with- 
drawn next week. Choice chocolate bon- 
pers will be distributed at Monday mati- 
nes: 

Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Boston Music Hall will give a musical 
travesty, with humorous paraphrases of 
plays at other Boston playhouses. The 
original Weber and Fields productions 
will be given. The stock company in- 
cludes Miss Maude Odell, Blanche Ring, 
Eleanor Falke, Lillie Lawrence, Emily 
Beaupre, Robert Dailey, Augustus Cook, 
Frank Lawlor, Jake Bernard, Robert Har- 
ris, and Sam Sidman. The chorus will be 
large and noteworthy. On Monday, Dec. 
30, the attraction will be the musical pot- 
pourrie, ‘‘Pousse Cafe.’’ The first play 
travestied will be “Sky Farm” as ‘Fly 
Farm,” Prices, 25 cents to $1. Perform- 
ances at 2 and 8 P. M. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, December 30, 3 P. M. Mr. Charles Follen 
Adams (Yacob Strauss) will read selections from 
his own works. Vocal and instrumental music 
by members of the Club and friends. 





School for the Correction of every form 
of Speech Impediment. For references, an 
forall other i:. formation, address Mrs. E. J. E. 
Thorpe, Principal, Newton Centre, Mass. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial — in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to Sirs 
severenees. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
soston, 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerta; etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.8., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults an 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
tield Street, New Haven, Conn. 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 





HOUSEKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of business experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled : 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” i 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or mg? J person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener 
ous and wholesome. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Ssaw, Aioz NE BLACKWELL, 
Luoy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mis’. 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 














